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of the most brilliant writers in the field of re- 
ligion today. He is also the Editor of the 
Biblical World. 

Every minister and every alert churchman 
should possess this book. It is esssentially a 
book for the times. 
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The Disciples Publica- 

tion Society is an or- 

tion ganization through 

which churches of the 

Society Disciples of Christ 

ah fie seek to promote un- 

denominational and constructive 
Christianity. 

_The relationship it sustains to Dis- 
ciples organizations is intimate and 
organic, though not official. The So- 
ciety is not a private institution. It 
has no capital stock. No individuals 
profit by its earnings. 

_The charter ander which the So- 
ciety exists determines that whatever 
profits are earned shall be applied to 
agencies which foster the cause of 
religious education, although it is 
clearly conceived that its main task 
is not to make profits but to produce 
literature for building up character 
and for advancing the cause of re- 
ligion. eee 


The Disciples Publication Society 


regards itself as a thoroughly unde- 
nominational institution. It is organ- 
ized and constituted by individuals 
and churches who interpret the Dis- 
ciples’ religious reformation as ideally 
an umnsectarian and unecclesiastical 
fraternity, whose common tie and 
original impulse are fundamentally the 
desire to practice Christian unity with 
all Christians. 

The Society therefore claims fel- 
lowship with all who belong to the 
living Church of Christ, and desires to 
cooperate with the ristian people 
of all communions, as well as with the 
congregations of Disciples, and to 
serve all. *e @ 

The Christian Century desires noth- 
ing so much as to be the worthy or- 


gan of the Disciples’ movement. It 
has no ambition at all to be regarded 
as an organ of the Disciples’ denom- 
ination. It is a free interpreter of the 
wider fellowship in religious faith and 
service which it believes every church 
of Disciples should embody. It 
strives to interpret all communions, as 
well as the Disciples, in such terms 
and with such sympathetic insight as 
may reveal to all their essential unity 
in spite of denominational isolation. 
The Christian Century, though pub- 
lished by the Disciples, is not pub- 
lished for the Disciples alone. It is 
published for the Christian world. It 
desires definitely to occupy a catholic 
point of view and it seeks readers in 
all communions. 
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STUDENT VOLUNTEER BAND OF DRAKE UNIVERSITY, 1917 
(21 OF THE 35 MEMBERS) 


Educational Responsibility of the Disciples 


There is no place today for the slacker in either patriotism or religion. The young people of our 

es are proving their mettle and their faith, A thousand are in college preparing for the ministry. 
hundred of these have volunteered for missionary service. Seven thousand High School students have 

iene is that put them in line, both for college and for service, wherever their lives will count for most. 


\ll these are a silent but irresistible challenge to the older members of the churches who hold God’s money in 


e colleges were assigned the larger share of the Men and Millions Movement’s $6,300,000 fund, in appre- 


’ orough training for every minister and missionary that is enlisted, as well as the 
Christian education for all our sons and daughters. The great war has given terrible emphasis 


way preparation multiplies power. It was always unwise to send unready men to great tasks; hence- 

rt t seen to be both insane and criminal 
ertainly as the Disciples of Christ have great and definite opportunities for the extension and perfec- 
essential Christianity in America and in Tibet, China, Japan, the Philippines, India, Africa and Latin 
America, we have inescapable and sharply defined responsibilities for the education of those who are to do 
ork on our behalf [he Pearsons, father and mother, did not stop with merely paying the tuition and 
rd of the son and daughter who were going to Africa, but helped to endow Eureka College for their 
It became easier for Miss Adamson to go to the Philippines when her father and mother lifted her 

t if the society 

What these and other families have done the brotherhood as a whole is doing through the Men and Mil- 
s Movement. For every one of the thousand of our younger members enlisted for the service there 
‘ $6,000 from those who are older, to enable the schools to train them for their tasks and then to pur- 
use the tools—hospitals, chapels, homes, books, presses—with which they are to work. Furthermore, a 


ugh the Every Member Canvass, are marshalling their full strength for the main- 
tenance of the workers at the front After this first line will come all the rest, as fast as they have efficient 


leaders!l p tor the advance 


Men and Millions Movement, 222 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
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Faith for Trying Times 


LIFE NEEDS STEADYING JUST NOW. 

The plunge into war came to this country at a time 
when we were spiritually the least prepared. We had be- 
come very wealthy and were very lacking in many of the 
deeper things of life. There was no wonder, then, that 
we should suffer various kinds of panic at the outbreak of 
hostilities. 

In many cities there was a run on the food supplies. 
\ certain broker found that his wife had bought fourteen 
sides of bacon, which must inevitably spoil before it was 
used. Mail order houses which had always taken pride 
in their promptness were compelled to send notices to their 
customers that grocery orders would be delayed for three 
or four weeks. There was need, of course, to cultivate a 
sentiment for economy and thrift, but that is a vastly dif- 
ferent thing from a food panic and hoarding. The panic 
only gave speculators a chance to raise prices inordinately 
and had no really useful result. 

x * 


Strange rumors sometimes pass over communities and 
bring sudden fear. The country is by this time familiar 
with the marriage panic in Chicago. Hundreds stood in 
line every day for more than a week in a frantic effort to 
secure marriage licenses. There had been a rumor that the 
government would forbid issuing of licenses during the 
war. This long line was interpreted as a “slackers’” move- 
ment. There were doubtless some “slackers” in the line, 
but for the most part it was made up of couples who had 
before the war arranged to marry and were afraid their 
plans would be unduly delayed. The whole story helps to 
indicate the need we have for a moral and spiritual fly- 
wheel to regulate our activities. 

There is no steadying influence in war-time of more 
value than the spirit of religion. “All things work together 
for good to those who love the Lord.” The necessary 
burdens of the war will be heavy enough. We shall grow 
poorer. Some of us will lose loved ones. We shall see 
certain lines of business disturbed by war conditions. After 
we have taken up the necessary burdens of war, there is no 
need that we should in addition carry the load of panic 
and of strange fears which are successively exploded. 

There are for such times as these the counsel of rea- 
son and the counsel of faith. Reason tells us that in a 
number of ways we are destined to suffer less from the 
war than the nations at whose side we struggle. Our mate- 
rial prosperity at the time we entered the war was the 
greatest we have ever known. With these resources at 
the beginning it requires only a wise use of our opportuni- 
ties to go through the next few years with no more sacri- 
fice than may be good for us in the end. 

We are relatively remote from the scene of the con- 
flict. Though our sailors are already in the field of danger, 
and though we send two million men to the trenches, the 
great body of our population will never know war as 
France knows it. Between us and our enemies are forces 


that may be tegarded as invincible. No one can doubt 
that with the western world united in its opposition to 
militarism, victory will at last come to our arms. The 
horrors of war will be much less real to us in these days 
than they were in the time of the civil war, even though 
our speculators have succeeded in giving us prices in excess 
of those prevalent during those unhappy times. 

The counsel of reason tells us, therefore, that we 
shall not face burdens greater than those which have been 
borne by our fathers. Unless we are weaker than they 
were, we shall be able to go through these troublesome 
times. 

It is the counsel of faith, however, which best helps 
us to live in the midst of the present perils. 

Let us not believe that the present war is an “insane 
war.” We have been saying this to ourselves, but has it not 
revealed the shallowness of our own thinking? Great his- 
toric movements are never insane. There is a deeper 
meaning in this struggle which we shall fully apprehend 
after it is over. God is ever at work in human history. 
He makes even the wrath of men to praise him. The colos- 
sal struggle of the great civilized nations must eventuate 
at last in some clearer understanding of what civilization 
is. Let faith save us from that deep pessimism which 
would say of the war that it is meaningless. 

Nor should we settle down to any weary belief that . 
the present struggle indicates that war is a permanent part 
of the life of nations. Struggle there will always be, for 
struggle and competition are a significant part of the fabric 
of life. The present war is so expensive that it will be a 
long time before the nations involved could make ready for 
another one. If, as Bishop Brent suggests, the allies in 
this war are the beginning of a League to Enforce Peace, 
then the friendships formed upon the field of battle will 
be the guarantee that war shall at last come to an end 
as a method of settling international problems. 


x * 


We need not believe that the finer things of life will 
suffer in these days. We are being rescued from the bru- 
talities of peace. This may not have been the only method 
of rescue, but it is certain that the individualism, the mate- 
rialism, the selfishness of ante-bellum days are over for 
another generation. In the coming days there will be more 
seriousness and more appreciation of the things of perma- 
nent value. 

Church people need not fear that religion will suffer. 
When we see literary men with materialistic antecedents 
turning to God we have much reason to believe that there 
will come into the heart of the race a new hunger and 
thirst to know Him who is the source of our life. Some 
church activities may fall into disuse, but the great funda- 
mental task of the church will be brought forward to a 
successful culmination. The war will teach us that it is 
impossible to live in any real way without religion. 








EDITORIAL 


A SLOTHFUL EVOLUTIONIST 


N general one would say that the evolutionary hy- 

pothesis tends toward optimism, for it represents 

life continually making adjustments and reaching 
higher levels. The jelly-fish and the earth-worm and 
the tiger are successively higher types of adjustment 
to conditions. This evolutionist has a comfortable con- 
viction that things will work themselves out by the 
natural operations of nature. Our little enthusiasms 
are scarcely needed to bring about the results. 

A study of the process, however, reveals the decay 
and death of many species. In the museums are to be 
found the skeletons of creatures which once lived upon 
the earth and are now extinct. Even now many kinds 
of wild game are becoming practically extinct and will 
doubtless altogether disappear. The final triumph of 
the good in humanity is not a foregone conclusion. The 
survival of the fittest is not the survival of the ethically 
desirable. Understanding the forces of the world, the 
intelligence of man diverts the course of evolution to 
ends pleasing to himself. 

To make the matter more concrete, we cannot sloth- 
fully say, “Let the drunkard and the debauchee destroy 
themselves; after they are gone we will have a better 
world.” Moral evil is a contagious thing. It does not 
attack only the weak. It involves in its consequences 
many who are absolutely innocent of wrongdoing. In- 
stead of trusting to evolution to win our victories, we 
must take the effective weapons and fight. 

In the same way we may speak of the evolution of 
human society. New knowledge and conditions make 
imperative a reconstruction in society. One type of 
theorist believes in letting nature work out its own 
result. The better advised man sees that intelligence 
is better than a blind trust in the developmental process. 

The Christian believes that God works and that he 
must be a fellow-laborer with God. Only a strong 
effort of the men and women of good-will will bring 
the victory. 


A DRY NATION DURING THE WAR 


LL over the country there is a demand that our 

nation shall be dry during the war. England has 

temporized with the evil, owing to the enormous 
influence of the brewers, and in spite of the number of 
amount spent on alcoholic 
drinks has actually increased. We are hearing in these 
days that we should profit by England’s mistakes. Let 
us not take the course England did with the liquor 
traffic. 

There is the need that we shall conserve the food 
supplies of the nation. There is not very much signifi- 
cance in asking everybody to get out and make garden 
after work hours if we are to continue to permit an 
economic leak in our nation which costs more than our 
big war taxes will amount to. The millions and millions 
of bushels of grain should feed children instead of being 
used to intoxicate the morally weak in days when all 
should be strong. 

The problem of public order is also a serious one 
Both in England and Germany there have 
been and strikes. Drink-inflamed crowds have 
affected the morale of the nation unfavorably. In Rus- 
sia, the least advanced of the nations engaged in the 


men in the trenches the 


in war-times. 
mobs 


struggle, a revolution has occurred without disorder 
and bloodshed and the secret of this is to be found in 
the fact that in that country the sale of vodka had been 
abolished. 

President Wilson is at this time making up a most 
extraordinary war program. He must be guided in 
some measure by public sentiment. If he could be sure 
that the nation would support him, there would be 
little doubt that he would choose to lead the nation 
through the war without the handicap of the liquor 
traffic. He waits for the voice of the people. Churches 
are voting resolutions and individuals are telegraphing. 
It is a time to strengthen the hands of men whose 
sympathies may be counted on the right side. 


OUR RELIGIOUS DUTY TO RUSSIA 


HE newly arrived freedom in Russia carries with 
it religious opportunities not less significant than 
the political one. There are in that country twelve 

million dissenters from the state church and five million 
Jews. The dissenters are not all Protestants, some of 
them insisting that the state church is too progressive. 
Many of the dissenting bodies, however, have a true 
evangelical life. 

The help given by Great Britain and America to 
Russia should be in the direction of encouraging native 
movements. The Continent, a Presbyterian paper, is 
generous enough to make this suggestion with regard 
to native evangelical movements: “Moreover, being al- 
most all immersionist bodies, they have the valuable 
strategic advantage of raising no dispute among Rus- 
sians over the form of baptism—for the established 
Russian church has made everybody familiar with bap- 
tism by immersion. The wise thing, therefore, is for 
all American Protestants to come to an understanding 
that Russia is essentially a field to be cultivated by 
immersionist workers.” 

After the war, there will be special opportunities 
for Evangelical Christians in Russia, for they were 
English in origin, and not German as were the Baptists 
of Russia. This group of Christians needs many things, 
but especially will it need an adequate system of train- 
ing for the ministry. We cannot do much good by send- 
ing preachers to Russia, or by sending money without 
ideas. If we could send young men with the very best 
of educational equipment and give them funds, they 
might be of enormous service to the growth of that 
form of evangelical teaching in Russia with which we 
are most closely allied. 


NEWSPAPER EVANGELISM 


NEW way of preaching the gospel effectively is 
presented in the use of the newspapers for the 
carrying of gospel messages. A Christian man, 
not a Methodist, has left to the foreign missions board 
of that denomination the sum of five thousand dollars 
as the beginning of a fund which shall be used to propa- 
gate the faith the world over through the printed page. 
The mission board would like to see the fund grow 
to a million dollars so that its use might extend to all 
the mission fields of the world where newspapers are 
published. 
There are a number of the smaller sects which have 
proved it possible to use the public press with great 
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effectiveness as an agency for the disseminating of the 
views of the organization. The Christian Scientists 
buy whole pages even in metropolitan dailies in order 
to give publicity to the utterances of their lecturers. 
The late Pastor Russell had a boiler plate service 
which carried his sermons to all parts of the country. 
These organizations have found that the press service 
is worth while. 

Evangelical denominations rest under the burden 
of a great misunderstanding. Views are imputed to 
them which they have never held. Other ideas, which 
they once held but have given up, are popularly sup- 
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posed to be a part of the mental furniture of these re- 
ligious bodies. It would be worth while using the press 
service of the world to declare just what the great 
evangelical bodies do hold and teach. 

The printed page has this value: that it gets more 
careful and painstaking attention than do the words of 
a public speaker where the emotional atmosphere of the 
meeting may interfere somewhat with the effectiveness 
of the presentation of the truth. There is also a certain 
element of permanency about the message in print 
which makes it a more or less durable influence in the 
world for the truth. 


Why I Am a Disciple 


Fourth Article—Minor Reasons 


THEIR GREAT MOTTOES 


AM drawn to the Disciples of Christ by the great 

mottoes or slogans which head and adorn their 

literature and which symbolize the structural con- 
ceptions on which their movement is based. These 
mottoes are the guide signs for Disciples’ practice. 
If it is objected by some critic that the actual prac- 
tice of the Disciples is far from conforming to these 
slogans which age so generally current among them, 
such an objection does not lessen for me the value 
and significance of the slogans themselves, nor damp- 
en the ardor of my attachment to the people holding 
them. 

The effect of such a criticism is quite the con- 
trary. In so far as it seems to me a valid criticism 
in any given case my enthusiasm seems to be stirred 
with renewed determination not only to propagate 
the ideals represented by the mottoes but to call my 
own people back to them for such correction and recon- 
struction of their practice as may be necessary. To be 
aware of shortcomings among the Disciples does not 
alienate me from them, for I hardly expect to find an- 
other communion of Christians whose practice meas- 
ures up to its mottoes better than Disciples’ practice 
measures up to theirs, and even if I could find a com- 
munion quite consistent with its own standards it 
would by no means follow that my duty called me to 
cast in my lot with them. 

My reasons for being a Disciple are found not so 
much in the Disciples as in the ideals of the Disciples. 
It is not what they are but what they are consciously 
striving to be that draws me to them. I do not say 
this to imply that anything invidious would result from 
a comparison of Disciples and other religious bodies. I 
believe they will measure up, take them all around, to 
about the same standard of excellence as Presbyterians, 
Baptists and the rest. It would be a species of phari- 
saism for me to claim that my own people are better 
than other Christian groups and to urge their superior 
excellence as a reason for my attachment to them. 

So when I speak of their great mottoes I am under 
no inhibitions due to their inconsistency in the practice 
of them. It is enough for me that these mottoes are 
historically interwoven into the conscious purposes of 
the Disciples, and that they represent the high goals 
toward which this movement strives. My personal duty 
in relation to the Disciples is determined by whatever 
insight I may have into the meanings of these guide 


signs and the value I set upon them as leading to the 
highway of Christian progress and the fair uplands of 
the Kingdom of God. 


I, 


“WHERE THE SCRIPTURES SPEAK WE SPEAK, AND WHERE 
THE SCRIPTURES ARE SILENT WE ARE SILENT” 


We can begin with the oldest and most classic of 
our mottoes, that formulated by Thomas Campbell him- 
self at the very dawn of our Disciples’ history, “Where 
the Scriptures speak we speak, and where the Scriptures 
are silent, we are silent.” From the beginning the 
Disciples have set the Bible in the very front of all 
their thinking, and have sought with a diligence that 
was often pertinacious to ground their practices on the 
teaching of the divine word. 

This motto was formulated in the contest waged 
against human creeds which prescribed doctrinal be- 
liefs and limited the fellowship of the churches. The 
fathers revolted at the slavery to human opinion which 
these creeds represented, and in the interest of liberty 
of mind and elasticity of procedure, as well as for the 
sake of a larger fellowship than creedal conformity per- 
mitted, they held aloft the Scriptures as alone worthy 
to guide men’s thoughts or bind their practice. 

Such a standard as they raised had in it the pos- 
sibility of grave abuses, as subsequent developments 
within the Disciples’ movement sadly disclosed. By 
some the Scriptures were made to “speak” authori- 
tatively on all kinds of church details—against the use 
of instrumental music in worship, for a certain fixed 
type of organization in the local church, against general 
societies for the propagation of missions, for the prac- 
tice of baptism by immersion, against a salaried min- 
istry, for a weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper 
with a prescribed order of administration, etc., etc. 
These became tests of fellowship among sister congre- 
gations and between the congregations and individual 
candidates for membership. 

Such a use of the Scriptures was, of course, a carica- 
ture of the Campbellian motto. Freed from the yoke 
of the historic creeds those Disciples who made this 
application of their principle of guidance by the Scrip- 
tures found themselves wearing a heavier yoke than 
the one their fathers were unable to bear. But it speaks 
volumes for the healthy-mindedness of the vast ma- 
jority of the Disciples that they refused to allow their 
movement to be crushed under the dead weight of 
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such a legalistic and rabbinical interpretation of their 
motto. Though the character of the movement as 
a whole was pathetically injured by this visionless and 
mechanical perversion of their motto, the present com- 
plete sloughing off of the “anti” section from the main 
body has set the main body free to develop in the direc- 
tion indicated by the broader construction of the prin- 
ciple of loyalty to the Scriptures ‘ 

In view of my statements in the first article of this 

series, it is not necessary to confess again my conviction 
that the Bible is a unique revelation of the will and 
haracter of God. To me it holds and will continue to 
hold a place of pre-eminent importance and authority in 
the life of the church and of the soul. Its revelation of 
the principles of a spiritual order is to be matched nowhere 
else. I feel sure that no progress in science is going to 
displace the Bible by a better book of religion. For this 
reason | believe we ought to call humanity back again and 
rain to the Scriptures 

rhe motto of Thomas Campbell is as apt and applica- 
ble today as a century ago. Qualified by the Protestant 
principle of the right of private interpretation of the Bible, 
1 principle the neglect of which is mainly responsible for 
the perverted use of the Bible among reactionary Disci- 
ples, our age can have no richer blessing than to sit again 
in expectant awe awaiting the breaking forth of ever new 


| 


light from the sacred page 


I] 


PAITIT UNITY, IN OPINIONS LIBERTY, IN ALL THINGS 


CHLARITY 


\ second motto which adorns the literature of the 
Disciples is a formulation which they borrowed from a 
source and have made their very own. “In faith 
liberty, in all things charity.” These 
hey do not wear out. They 
ive a contemporaneousness that thrills me as a statement 
of the true basis of unity and efficiency in the church of 

‘o one would think of claiming that the Disciples 
succeeded in embodying in their practice the ideals 
expressed Certainly much yet remains to 
he done before we can be satished with the progress made 
toward the ideal expressed in the third term of the motto 
But boasting is equally inappro- 
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words never get old to m« 
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(Christ 
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in this legend 


in all things charity.” 
priate in respect to the first and second terms. 
| believe the distinction between faith and opinion is 
» valid Our fathers started out with much 
learer ideas as to this distinction than we have today. 
(nfortunately it was not long before the movement began 
to blur the line between faith and opinion, and the lack of 
lear thinking allowed many items of opinion to creep over 
into the sphere originally held sacred to faith. In our day 
witnessing troubles in our Zion, most of 
which are the weedy crop springing up from our careless- 
ness in keeping clear the things of opinion from the one 
essential of faith 
\s | showed in the previous article, faith is not pri- 
irily intellectual, but personal and practical. It is the 
versonal attitude of love and loyalty toward Jesus Christ 
Upon the basis of that kind of faith we 
may have unity. But we cannot hope to have unity upon 
that basis unless we make place for liberty in the field of 
his means a spirit of tolerance and mutual con- 
ideration, it means breadth of view, a wide range of vari- 
ety in the church's thought life, a readiness to consider new 
st-tements of reality, a discipline of faith that precludes 
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shock in the presence of new scientific discoveries or fresh 
liypotheses of higher criticism. 

I hold that we are in profound need throughout the 
whole church of a practical application of this great motto. 
And I feel no more deep-seated passion for my own peo- 
ple than that they might so faithfully live up to these famil- 
iar words that the rest of the church would take knowledge 
ot them as a beautiful example of unity and liberty and 
love, and desire themselves to live by the same rule. 


Ill. 


“DEVOTED TO THE RESTORATION OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 
IN FAITH, ORDINANCES AND FRUITS.” 


A third motto, and one about which there is a divided 
mind among Disciples of today, is that which sets forth the 
aim of the movement in terms of a restoration of primi- 
tive Christianity. With those who are doubtful of the 
value of this ideal I agree so far as to admit that it is capa- 
ble of very great abuse, and may, if its terms are not rightly 
interpreted, be the means of smothering in a corner of the 
world the religious group that cleaves to it. That it should 
be the tombstone epitaph of many an impotent and dying 
church among us and of the whole lifeless “anti” defection 
there can be no doubt. 

In this age of progress, of forward looking, an age 
dominated by the evolutionary concept, it is a suicidal thing 
to turn to a primitive period to find there the names and 
forms for the church of today. The dominant mood of a 
conquering church must be not restoration but realization. 
The church must feel that the best is yet to be, that the 
idcal has been realized in no golden age of the past, but 
that it remains for us yet to realize it. Only such an atti- 
tude will stimulate the church to make those constant read- 
justments necessary to keep in vital touch with the ever 
changing order of the world and really to guide the world 
toward the Kingdom of God. 

How pathetic are those sterile groups of religionists, 
obsessed with this or that conception of the primitive 
church, who feel that it is their duty to go off in an isolated 
corner of society and try to reproduce that primitive 
church! The unrelatedness of it all to the real problems 
of humanity seems not to occur to them as a reason for 
clallenging their procedure. 

But this kind of primitiveness does not seem to me to 
be of the essence of our great motto. The faith, ordi- 
nances and life of the early church may be restored to us in 
a way that is not slavish nor mechanical, but vital and 
inspiriting. The constant danger of organized and historic 
religion is institutionalism and hollow formalism ; what 
once was a palpitant experience, hot with passion and vivid 
with joy and hope, tends to become a mere round of ritual, 
or a custom, or an empty form of words. From this point 
of view it becomes our duty to restore primitive Christian- 
ity—to take our Christianity as if its glad message were 
spoken first to our souls among all mankind, and to admin- 
ister the ordinances in this spirit, and to bear such fruits as 
such a first-hand contact with Christian things should natu- 
rally bring forth. 

| do not believe the time has come to apologize for 
this historic motto of our people, but to reinterpret it and 
to reinforce it in our practice. 


IV. 
“RACK TO CHRIST!” 


The fourth motto or slogan whose imperative charac- 
ter holds me to the fellowship of the Disciples is the cry, 
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“Back to Christ!” This again is not original with the Dis- 
ciples, but has been caught up and woven into their think- 
ing, as part and parcel of their thinking, until its outside 
origin has been almost forgotten. There is no motto that 
sets for me so comprehensively and with such unescapable 
goading of conscience the great task of my own personal 
life as a Christian and that of the modern church as does 
this laconic formula. I have little interest in the verbal 
contention as to whether we should say, “Back to Christ,” 
or “Forward to Christ.” Wherever Christ is—back of us 
in history, or ahead of us in ideal and spiritual leadership 
—let us, I say, go to him! 

How eloquent are the pages of Disciples literature in 
their plea for the church to go back of the creeds, back of 
the councils, back of the Reformation, back of hierarchies, 
back of all that has taken place since the great redemption 
days, and sit again at the feet of the Redeemer himself, 
drinking in his words as Mary drank them into her thirsty 
soul at Bethany in the long ago! And with all that this 
motto has meant to us and done for us as a people, how 
far we are from entering into the fullness of its meaning 
even yet! 

With a motto like this it is incumbent on the Disciples 
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to prove themselves in a distinctive way the ally of all 
rational modern movements for the reconstruction of the 
social order on the basis of social justice, for this idea of a 
social Kingdom of God was one of the big ideas in the 
mind of Christ. And if a religious group sets itself to go 
back to him, to know his mind, to see life and God and 
man as he saw them, how could such a group fail to bring 
his mind to bear upon the issue of peace and war through 
the recent discussion of which we Disciples passed with the 
same divided and unsure testimony as that which char- 
acterized the church in general. 

I remember reading once a remark of Pastor Charles 
Wagner, the author of “The Simple Life,” in which he said 
it was our duty as Christians to try to read the words of 
our Lord as though he were uttering them for the first 
time, and uttering them to us. 

That is what it means to me to go back to Christ, and 
to restore primitive Christianity. To invest Christ’s words 
with their virgin character, to redeem them from the cor- 
ruption and bias with which our historic Christianity has 
subverted them, this is to go back to Christ and learn afresh 
his message of God and of a human world filled with love. 

CHARLES CLAYTON Morrison. 


of the Bible 


Sixteenth Article of the Series on the Bible 


By Herbert L. Willett 


libraries of real lovers of literature—from the hand- 

ful of prized volumes which our fathers were able 
to secure, on through the sifted lists that comprise the 
“five feet of the world’s classics,” to the vast stores of 
treasured lore assembled in the famous libraries—the Bible 
has taken an assured and unquestioned place. So impres- 
sive is the position which it holds among the world’s great 
books that men of eminent literary authority have not hesi- 
tated to affirm that if all the volumes now known to men 
could be placed in one scale of a vast balance, and a copy 
of the Bible in the other it would outweigh them all; or 
that if the hard choice were necessary between the destruc- 
tion of this book and of the remainder of the literature 
of the race, the decision, though reluctant, would be inevit- 
able. The world might get on without even the best of the 
other books, but without the Bible, not at all. 

For this supremacy of the Scriptures many reasons 
have appeared in the course of these studies. But one 
more deserves consideration. The Bible includes the most 
beautiful of literature. Its books contain some of the 
most unquestioned masterpieces of writing. Its charm of 
poetry, narrative, spoken word and character study is un- 
escapable. In lyric beauty and solemn grandeur it sur- 
passes all other products of the pen of man. Those who 
have attained familiarity with its hidden treasures of word 
and line, and have surrendered themseves to its ever- 
growing attractiveness, know the sure bases on which its 
literary supremacy rests. There is no volume so fasci- 
nating in all the cloistered libraries where, hidden away 
from all but loving eyes, is kept the past’s incalculable 
hoard. 


MONG the books that make up the carefully gathered 


IS THE BIBLE LITERATURE? 


There are two classes of people who demur to the de- 


scription of the Bible as literature. The first is that sort 
of literary connoisseurs whose limited acquaintance with 
the Bible has never given them awareness of its wonderful 
richness of prose and poetry. One occasionally meets such 
people, and finds in them the real Philistine spirit of dis- 
sent from any appreciative estimate of the Scriptures as 
worthy of inclusion among the great literatures of the race. 
For such people one can only feel the sympathy which is 
merited by the unfortunate who have missed something of 
the supreme joy of life. The second group is made up of 
those who are so convinced of the religious values of the 
Bible that any effort to bring to attention its literary beauty 
seems to them an act of sacrilege. They say, “This book is 
the Word of God. Why then reduce it to the level of your 
Homers, Virgils and Shakespeares by regarding it as a 
mere masterpiece of literature?” Here also one must keep 
a sympathetic mind. If the choice were really to be made 
between the Bible on the one hand as the supreme work in 
the field of morals and religion, and on the other as a 
charming collection of ancient poems and narratives, then 
the decision would be without question. But as matter of 
fact, both values are found in this set of documents, and it 
is no discredit to the inspiration and authority of the Bible 
to find that it is also a collection of human documents some 
of which possess imperishable beauty. 

Anyone who is sensitive to the appeal of great litera- 
ture finds himself debtor to the great spirits of the past who 
have left behind them songs that live and words that burn. 
To enter through the gates of literature into the enchanted 
world of Homer, A¢schylus, Sophocles, Pindar, Sappho, 
Virgil, Horace, Dante, Tasso, Goethe, Moliere, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Longfellow, Whitman, and their 
thousand companions of the magic pen is to touch spirits 
with the immortals, and catch glimpses of that light that 
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never was on sea or land. It is even so with the Bible. 
It sweeps the horizon of man’s life. It sounds the deep 
abysses of experience. In its voices are the great rolling 
thunder tones of destiny. Over its uplands blows the 
breath of new-breaking days. Out of all its sorrows there 
comes the calm assurance of a quenchless hope. These 
qualities it shares with the master books of the race, and it 
outreaches them all. In the field of the spirit’s eternal 
conflict for freedom and for life the Bible stands unique, 
supreme. But there are quieter scenes, softer voices. 
here is the love of nature, the charm of moving lights and 
shadows, the flocks pasturing on the hillside, and the songs 
of shepherds on mountain paths. Music and poetry are 
found in many of the modest places of this great literature. 
And this variation of theme and tone invests the book with 
an immortal beauty which the ages have not been slow to 
discover. 


BIBLE STORIES 


The stories of the Bible have become the prized 
possession of the children of every race. Every people has 
its narratives of adventure gathered about its cherished 
heroes. But the stories of the Bible do service for the 
universal childhood mind. In every generation Abraham 
goes out from his country toward an unknown land; Joseph 
is sold by his envious brothers, and by the providence of 
God becomes the viceroy of Egypt and the savior of his 
people; Moses, saved from royal persecution by the 
audacity of his mother, grows up to be the deliverer of his 
brethren, leads them across the shallows of the sea amid 
darkness and tempest, gives them oracles for their direc- 
tion, smites the rock for their refreshing, and leaves them 
at last with his benediction within sight of the land on 
soil he was never to stand; Absalom, the hand- 
some, wayward prince, rides through the streets with his 
chariot and fifty men to run before him, or sits with calcu- 
lating friendship at his father’s palace gates to win the 
and Elijah climbs the steep 


| 
whose 


hearts of the men of Israel; 
sides of Carmel to confront the leagued opposition of the 
land and overthrow the priests of Baal, and then girds 
himself, sure of the coming storm, to run before the horses 
of Ahab across the plain to the gates of Jezreel. “And 
what shall one say more? For time would fail to speak of 
Gideon, of Barak, of Samson, of Jephthah ; of David and 
Samuel and the prophets ; who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched the power of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, from weakness were made strong, 
waxed mighty in war, turned to flight armies of heathen.” 
Children at the impressionable age are made what one 
wishes to make them, less by direct command than by the 
power of great stories. In listening to a narrative of 
courage, faithfulness, chivalry, virtue and sincerity the 
child puts himself in the place of the hero, and invests him- 
self with his qualities. For this reason, as well as their 
imperishable charm, the stories of the Bible have been the 
chief material for the entertainment and the religious edu- 


cation of the race 


POETRY OF THE BIBLE 


More attractive still is the poetry of the Bible. In 
fragments it breaks out from the life of early Israel in 
proverb and refrain, or takes more elaborate form in such 
war chants as “The Song at the Sea,” (Ex. 15), and the 
“Song of Deborah,” (Jud. 5.) The Book of Job is one of 


the unchallenged masterpieces of universal literature. It 
has been well said that no literary critic of any race or age 
could fail to include this great poem among the six greatest 
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works of literature. Its stately prose prologue, with the 
swift involvement of the hero in tragedy, and the rapid 
hammer-strokes of fate that proclaim the four-fold dis- 
aster that befalls him; the solemn curse upon the day that 
betrayed him into life, (chap. 3); the shuttlelike weaving 
of the argument in the three-fold cycle of debate between 
Job and his friends (chaps. 4-30) ; Job’s tremendous Oath 
of Vindication (chap. 31); the Interruption of Elihu 
(chaps. 32-37); the Voice of Jehovah out of the storm 
(chaps. 38-41) ; and finally the prose epilogue (chap. 42), 
all constitute a succession of chapters that search heaven 
and earth for the rich materials of argument and illustra- 
tion which they lavish upon the reader. Single chapters, 
like the Mine of Wisdom (28), the War Horse (39), and 
the Sea Monster (41) are sufficient alone to place the book 
in the company of the great poems of the world. 

But in the Psalms the highest levels of lyric beauty are 
reached. Here are the voices of poets to whom Palestine 
was the most beautiful of lands, and they never tired of 
singing its praise in their adoration of the God who made 
it so lovely. The starry heavens at night were almost a 
living wonder to poets like the men who composed Psalms 
8 and 19. From the mountain tops of the long central 
range they looked with awe upon the storm, which rose out 
of the sea like the man’s hand of Elijah’s seaward look at 
Carmel, swept onward along the mountain glens till the 
very cedars of Lebanon fell crashing before it, and then 
passed on its majestic way far out over the eastern up- 
lands (Psalm 29.) Who that has read with attention the 
104th Psalm can fail to be impressed with its delight in the 
hills and valleys and far-stretching sea of Palestine. Not 
less did the singers of this great collection, which became 
the hymn-book of the later temple, delight in the great 
moments of Israel’s history. Imagination plays about the 
arrival of the ark in Jerusalem to the singing of the 24th 
Psalm; or the exultation of Jerusalem over the deliver- 
ance from Sennacherib, in Psalm 46; or the departure 
of the exiles toward Babylon, as hinted in Psalm 42, in 
which the very highest levels of lyric beauty are reached ; or 
the heartbreak and anger of captivity in the 137th Psalm; or 
the bitterness of Maccabean martyrdom in the 74th. Nor 
does one wonder that the 5lst and 32nd Psalms have be- 
come the world’s confessional, nor that the 90th is woven 
into every liturgy for the dead; nor that Luther made the 
46th his own, and composed upon its lines the battle-hymn 
of the Reformation, nor that Cromwell taught his troops 
to charge to the strains of the 68th, “Let God arise, and let 
his enemies be scattered.” 


VOICES OF THE PSALMS 


But the Psalms were not composed alone for great oc- 
casions. They were the common vehicle of the religious 
life. Theirs are the voices of simple lives, as well as of 
the great. All shades of experience are portrayed in this 
collection. In going through this anthology one passes 
homes where bitter sorrow has fallen; he hears the low 
tones of mothers hushing their children with a song of 
quiet trust in God ; he finds saints. bowed over baffling prob- 
lems of seeming mistake on the part of Providence; or he 
joins a band of pilgrims journeying in holy joy up to the 
feast at the city of the great King. Psalms like these come 
to us not only with the emotions of their first singers, but 
laden as well with the gladness and sorrow of all the gen- 
erations of the light-hearted or weary travellers along the 
roadway of the years. 

“Such songs have power to quiet the restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction that follows after prayer.” 
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And other beautiful poetry there is in the Bible, such as 
the Proverbs, jewels five words long, that on the stretched 
fore-finger of all time sparkle forever ; the lovely lyrics of 
the Song of Songs, that panegyric of true love, rich with 
scented winds from gardens of spices ; or the plaintive lines 
of dirges, like the “Song of the Bow” (2 Sam. 1) and 
Lamentations ; or the holy gratitude of young and happy 
mothers over their first-born sons, as in Hannah’s song of 
praise and the Magnificat (Luke 1.) The prophets, too, 
have much impressive poetry. The solemn refrain of 
Amos, “For three transgressions of Damascus, yea for 
four” (chap. 1); the hopeful dialogue between Jahveh 
and the wayward nation in Hosea (chap. 14) ; the glorious 
picture of peace presented by Isaiah (chap. 11) ; the terri- 
fying oracles of Jeremiah regarding the approaching 
Scythian invasion (chap. 4) ; and Ezekiel’s somber vision 
of the dead kings entering Sheol (chap. 32), are a few of 
many fragments of poetry which are found all along the 
way from the Hymn of Creation at the beginning of 
Genesis, past the Hymn of the Suffering Servant (Isa. 52, 
53) and Paul’s Hymn of Love (1 Cor. 13) to the Hymn 
of the River of Life at the end of Revelation. 


BIBLICAL ELOQUENCE 


Hardly less impressive from the artistic point of view 
is the eloquence of the Bible. We are accustomed to speak 
of men like Demosthenes, Cicero, Chrysostom, Burke, 
Webster and Phillips Brooks as the masters of the spoken 
word. Their orations and sermons have been studied by 
seekers after the secret of persuasive public speech. Yet 
judged by every canon of effectiveness, the orators of the 
Bible stand in a place above all other public speakers. In 
the orations of Moses as they are set down in the Book 
of Deuteronomy, the sermons of Isaiah, the burning words 
of John the Baptist, the addresses of the apostles Peter 
and Paul, and most of all in the teachings of our Lord, 
there are presented examples of effective eloquence which 
outrival all others that we know. When it is remembered 
that the masterpieces of oratory of which the world most 
speaks have been preserved to us in practically unabbrevi- 
ated form, while we have to depend upon mere fragments 
of biblical sermons for our knowledge of their content and 
movement, the contrast is still more effective. 

What charm there is in the elaborate picture of the 
choice of a wife for Isaac (Gen. 24), an incident that is 
given larger space than any other in Genesis ; who that has 
read the tender plea of Judah to the unrecognized Joseph 
for his little brother Benjamin (Gen. 44) has been able to 
keep back the tears? Is there not a strange stirring of 
the heart as Isaiah of Jerusalem falls into his solemn re- 
frain, “For all this his anger is not turned away, and his 
hand is stretched out still,” and proceeds to describe that 
terrible onset of the Assyrian army that shall leave the 
city desolate (chap. 5.) The charm of the friendship of 
David and Jonathan is undying; the idyl of Ruth is unsur- 
passed in literature ; the portrait of the Perfect Woman in 
Proverbs (chap. 31) is classic; and the seven songs of the 
Book of Revelation are full of stately magnificence. 


BIBLICAL CHARACTERS 


Beyond all other beauty, however, which this Book of 
books reveals, is that of character. Here in spite of all the 
limitations of the age in which they lived, are shown the 
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most splendid characters in history. In sheer perfection 
of spirit and behavior the lives of Joseph and Jonathan 
excel all that we know of antiquity. As examples of 
courage and high purposefulness in an age which at best 
was far from enlightened, Abraham, Moses, Samuel, 
David, Solomon, Hezekiah, Josiah and the great prophets 
who have been named make up a galaxy of brilliant and 
outstanding men. In the apostles and friends of Jesus 
a similar greatness is discovered. They are not without 
their limitations, but in comparison with any like number of 
men in history they have the precedence. And in all these 
regards their lives have the attractiveness which inheres in 
great achievement. It would be difficult to think of the 
world without these men. And it is in this book alone that 
their lives are conveyed to us. This of itself might well 
entitle it to the supreme place in literature. But beyond 
all this the one Life before which all centuries stand with 
uncovered head, the One whose words hang in the air like 
banners, and whose sentences walk through all the earth 
like spirits, is described only in this book. Such a life 
makes the crown and consummation of this book. To 
have spoken no other message than this would have been 
enough. To have painted no other face would have con- 
ferred immortality. 

It is doubtless desirable that as far as possible the 
motive for the reading and study of the Bible should be 
that of interest in its ethical and religious ideals. But it 
must be confessed that there are many to whom these con- 
siderations make no appeal. They are not necessarily 
without ethical and religious concern, but they may think 
themselves sufficiently provided with such material from 
other sources. In such cases one is glad to find that the 
literary appreciation of the Bible provides an inducement 
sufficient to lead to a study of its contents. It is often true 
that men and wémen who would not be sensitive to their 
ignorance of the Bible as the supreme book of religion 
would be ashamed to confess that they were unacquainted 
with the greatest of literary masterpieces. It is greatly de- 
sirable therefore that by any and all means an increasing 
number of intelligent people may be led to give to the Bible 
some portion of the attention which it demands. And no 
matter what the avenue of approach, whether that of liter- 
ature, or history, or archeology, once in that domain of 
biblical literature, they are sure to meet somewhere the 
King face to face. For this reason it is possible to say 
that any sincere effort at Bible study is in some true sense 
an act of worship. 

And so it is a satisfaction to insist that the greatest 
of books is also the most attractive. Beyond all gratitude 
to God for the volume itself, as it came from the hands of 
its first writers, we ought to be grateful for that wealth of 
loving and scholarly service rendered to it through the cen- 
turies in the progress of its translation and revision as an 
English classic. Such passages as the Eulogy of Love 
(Cant. 8:6, 7), or the Vow of Ruth (chap. 1:16), or the 
Last Sigh of the Departing Exile (Ps. 42), or Paul’s im- 
mortal Hymn of Love are not only revelations of the mar- 
velous beauty of the Bible, but as well the disclosures 
of the rich resources of our Anglo-Saxon mother tongue. 
And this but illustrates what Macauley has said of the 
English Bible—‘A book which if everything else in our 
language should perish, would alone suffice to show the 
whole extent of its beauty and power.” 


These articles by Dr. Willett, including those of the series yet to appear in subsequent issues 
of The Christian Century, were primarily conceived by the author as chapters in a volume entitled 
“Our Brste.” The book is now being prepared for the press and will be published at an early 
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> any congested population, 
New York City is quickly re- 
immediate present. 
its yesterdays are too old to claim 
attention [he present moment 1s 
all absorbing. Particularly do those 
which have movement, ac- 
tion, engage the supreme attention 

Most readily, therefore, does the 
city lend itself to the spirit of patri- 
otic impulses at such an hour as this 
When one considers the complex 
character of New York's population, 
with its vast majority of foreign 
speaking and unassimilated, it is all 
the more remarkable to observe the 
universal patriotic 
demonstration. There are 1,250,000 
New York City who have 


ponsive to the 


interests 


sweep ol the 


citizens of 


never taken out naturalization pa 
pers; are of alien birth and allegi- 
in Yet so forceful ts the patriotic 
pulse that not only are men being 
led nd fined lor disrespectful 
rds concerning the flag, but a 
failure to show proper respect tort 
the national hymn by rising when it 
is sung is not only taken as a cause 
suspicion, but often an object 
t ert ttacks which leave this 
composed at comfortable citizen 
pull changed nm per il ippear 
< | en if one goes tk the mov 
he must rise and “uw r’ so 
y time seems lik« \ngli- 
liturgy. Every public official ts 
reeted by such public graciousness 
{ stand | saluting, both as he 
enter " s he retire that it sa 
the 1 old days of kings 
ut 

ET Hil IRI \ 
The presence in the city ol so 
mat e imme tely trom the 
nes of war keeps the fires burning 
English officers 1 Fre soldiers 
re always coming or going. [het 
utterances stir audiences to wildest 


Recitals of German 
deep indignation 


sacrifices and he 


enthusiasm 
trocities create 

whilé instances ol 
roism thrill all classes 


these incen 


‘ot the least among 
tives to patriotism is the presence 
of Ambassador Gerard from Berlin 
is quiet, so unoratorical, so 
matter of fact that he stuns you 
vith hi Statements It is as if he 
had lived for so many months in the 


presence of the vandalism of Europe 
that nothing more is capable of stir- 
ring him to vengeance. Yet the even 
tempered recital of his experiences 
seems to give all the more credence 
to them and the total effect upon the 


public mind is one of Peter the Her- 
mit stirring the scul of a nation to 
another Crusade 


By Finis S. Idleman 


Imagine what your feelings 
would be to hear him say in a most 
matter of fact way that he had to 
protest continually against the per- 
mitted practice of German boys 
shooting arrows barbed with nails 
through the wire enclosure where 
prisoners were densely crowded; 
that prison guards kept and trained 
shepherd dogs to bite the prisoners 
within the enclosures; that when 
typhus fever broke out among the 
Russian prisoners the English and 
French prisoners were transferred 
to that enclosure on the plea that 
the Allies “ought to be together 
now, since they fought together”; 
that for three years prisoners in 
Germany had had nothing to eat 
which they could not eat with a 
spoon; that even German citizens 
were fined who sought to relieve 
passing prisoners who gave signs of 
thirst and hunger 


“RALPH CONNOR” STIRS INTERES 

No less a stirring character is 
“Ralph Connor” of Winnipeg. He 
has spoken often during the past 
few days and he carries his audi- 
ences with deep religious feeling. 
Ile left his church in Winnipeg and 
took five hundred men from his con- 


gregation to enter the trenches 
“Somewhere in France.” His pres- 
ent mission in Canada is to comfort 
the widows and mothers of those 
slain and to recruit the broken ranks 
of his company. He said that when 
he called the wives and mothers and 
sweethearts of his “boy 3” together 
in the church in Winnipeg he was 
overcome with his emotion until one 
Scotch mother arose and said, “Din- 
na weep, Dominie, we would na hae 
them back.” When asked what the 
men thought about the duration of 
the war, he said, “The men have 
lost all knowledge of time. There 
10 calendar, no clock They rec- 
ognize the fact that they are there 
to finish a hard job and until then 
there is no calendar.” He brings his 
audiences to their feet with the 
statement that “my men_ believe 
they are fighting the war against 


1s 


war 

The ministers of New York City 
are universally and aggressively pa- 
triotic. Flags fly from every church 
and the pulpits are draped with “old 
glory.” Enlistment papers are pre- 
sented in many churches. All sem- 
blance of pacifism has vanished. Yet 
it is all imbued with deep spiritual 
passion, without vengeance. Newell 
Dwight Hillis was quoted as saying 
on last Sunday evening that he 
would like to see the Kaiser hung, 


but doubtless this was only a mental 
telepathic dispatch to the reporter, 
rather than a public declaration. Dr. 
Jowett has been clear and emphatic 
in his appeal. “It almost amounted 
to enlistment day,” said a hearer of 
his on a recent Sunday. 


BILLY SUNDAY ENTERS 


While all this religious fervor for 
the national alliance with “demo- 
cracy against autocracy” moves 
“too strong for sound and foam,” 
silly Sunday enters the scene! He 
made his debut Easter Sunday and 
the flag waving that afternoon and 
night would have cheered the heart 
of the most rabid. The German 
Kaiser almost supplanted the Devil 
as the object of vituperation. Stand- 
ing with both feet on the pulpit and 
waving two flags and calling to 
“Rhody” to lead in “Our God goes 
marching on” (while one enthusias- 
tic preacher shouted “Let her go!”) 
surrounded by a shouting host that 
seemed to fade away into a blur in 
the hazy distance—all this is typical 
of the thing New York is these days. 

There is nothing changed in the 
city’s outward appearance. Guards 
along the great bridges that span 
the East River and up the long 
aqueduct that supplies the city with 
water from the Catskills give slight 
token of war. The armories are 
crowded with men drilling and en- 
listment tents are everywhere. Al- 
most ridiculous are the companies 
of women who, jaded with “much 
ado about nothing,” drill and coun- 
ter-march and charge with bayonets 
against an anticipated foe. But hos- 
pitals and yachts and private homes 
and wealth are being offered to the 
government. 


IMPRESSIONS OF SUNDAY CAM- 


PAIGN 


FIRST 


It is gratifying to know that be- 
neath the light and gay life of the 
city is this quick response to need 
and this unflinching patriotism. One 
is not even in good social standing 
unless some member of the family 
is conducting a hospital in Europe 
or supporting an ambulance corps 
or offering some private luxury to 
the Government. One capitalist em- 
ploying a large number of men said, 
“No man need apply to me for a 
position who has not done some- 
thing to relieve the suffering of Eu- 
rope.” It may be that the carnage 
of war may give America that price- 
less virtue of unselfishness which 
we had almost lost in the hoarded 
gains of the past decade. John R. 
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Mott said recently at a conference 
here, “I saw not in all Europe a self- 
ish man, woman or child.” Such a 
spirit seems even now to brood over 
the city and the nation. 

It is too early to give any judg- 
ment concerning Billy Sunday’s re- 
ception in New York. Very natu- 
rally the Athenian spirit that “seeks 
some new thing” drew immense au- 
diences the first day. The days im- 
mediately following have been test- 
ing days. Doubtless the campaign 
will swing into a momentum which 
has characterized it in other cities. 
We are hearing all the vitriolic lan- 
guage that belongs to the early 
stage of the meeting. While criti- 
cism is abundant the heart of it was 


taken out by Mr. Sunday’s an- 
nouncement the first day of the 
campaign that he would not accept 
anything for his services in New 
York, but would divide the offering 
between the Red Cross Association 
and the prison work done by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 


A SUPREME EFFORT 


He has already assigned New 
York ministers to their respective 
places in purgatory for refusing to 
cooperate in revivals or for preach- 
ing the Fatherhood of God or for 
believing in evolution. But as the 
shock of this first judgment passes 
there are evidences that the great 
host of evangelical Christians are 
expecting valuable results to come 
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to the city in a quickened religious 
conscience and in the assault it will 
make upon the liquor traffic. 

The finances are embarrassing the 
committee, but Mr. John Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., and Mr. and Mrs. Finley J. 
Shepard as well as other wealthy 
men and women are giving full sup- 
port to the campaign and will doubt- 
less guarantee it financially. The 
current expenses are about $150,000. 
The tabernacle will admit about 
15,000, including standing areas. 
The meeting will last twelve weeks. 
It is the supreme effort of this 
unique character who is_ better 
known than any preacher of any 
age. ° 
Central Christian Church, 

New York City. 


China Needs Us Now! 


greatest needs. She greatly needs 
the technical and scientific train- 
ing, and this the Christian church can 
wisely seek to promote. Missions 
should not seek to continue the old 
lines of education which we are dis- 
carding in America for something bet- 
ter. Our formal education has been 
of benefit to something like 25 per cent 
of the people, those who have clerical 
jobs and the leisure class, while the 
mass of the people, who do the work, 
are given no special preparation that 
fits them for the places they are to oc- 
cupy. There will soon be made gov- 
ernment grants to every high school 
that has in connection with it an in- 
dustrial school. These schools should 
be a part of our educational system in 
China; then the graduates of our mis- 
sion schools would be able to fill po- 
sitions as skilled laborers or even in 
clerical positions in the development 
of China’s resources, industries and 
communications. With these schools 
we must carry the pre-vocational idea 
of fitting the right man to the right 
place by special teachers whose sole 
business is to look for and to draw 
out special tendencies of the pupil at 
school. Pre-vocational training to fit 
boys and girls where they belong, and 
to equip them with the technique, the 
respect for, the love of and the inspira- 
tion for their job, is the youngest idea 
in American education, though it is old 
in Germany, and is the secret of the 
phenomenal growth that Germany has 
made industrially in the last few years. 
Here is the chance for missions to 
take this most desirable and sorely 
needed advance and bring it to the 
waiting masses. 
A second opportunity that offers it- 


Fy greatest nes is one of China’s 


By F. C. Buck 


self—that the people stand open- 
mouthed and yearning for—is that 
capital, not predatory interests, such 
as the quintuple group of bankers rep- 
resent, but capital, friendly, interested, 
consecrated capital, shall come and 
lend a hand and blaze the way to prog- 
ress and to happiness for the masses. 
Great things are going to be doing, 
and the church, with its wealth ana 
power, ought to lead in tendering the 
services that the greedy and crafty na- 
tion, whom China fears, is more than 
anxious to offer. We have already 
seen too much of this greedy sort of 
helpfulness to have very much confi- 
dence that the slogan of the warring 
nations—when they say they are fight- 
ing for true principles of democracy— 
will be carried with equal zeal and 
punctiliousness to the helpless Chinese 
nation’s need. 

A third great opportunity that can 
challenge the united efforts of the 
church is the placing at Pekin of a 
dozen or twenty Christian men, ex- 
perts in sociology, in economics, in ag- 
riculture, in industry, in education, in 
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COMRADES 


It is my joy in life to find 

At every turning of the road 
The strong arms of a comrade kind 

To help me onward with my load; 
And since I have no gold to give, 

And love alone must make amends, 
My only prayer is, while I live— 

God make me worthy of my friends. 

—Frank Dempster Sherman. 


sanitation, hygiene, etc., who shall 
keep in touch with all the latest move- 
ments in America, who shall make a 
national survey of the needs and con- 
ditions of China, and who shall make 
it their business to lobby, or to act as 
a friend at court, in the interests of a 
healthy and a rapid development in all 
the varied avenues of a twentieth cen- 
tury people’s life. No nation ever did 
a better thing for any people than the 
American Red Cross Society did for 
China when it made a survey of the 
Hwai River, with a view to utilizing 
its flood-tide waters and obviating the 
sort of depredation that it brought to 
thousands of homes six years ago, and 
again this year. 

China! an opportunity to work out 
a new nation, educationally, govern- 
mentally, economically. 

China! <A nation in which any 
democratic institution will become in- 
digenous, for it is the finest and largest 
tract of virgin soil that democracy and 
free institutions ever had from which 
to develop. 

Luchowfu, China. 
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The By-Products of 
the War 


HEN we read of the incon- 
ceivable sums being spent 
in the great war and of the 


product of its 
destruction is 
even _ greater 
than the direct product. Interna- 
tional law is supposed to make war 
civilized, though the use of the term 
civilization in relation to war is 
omewhat ironical. The world is 
waking up to the fact that war is 
not a normal necessity of human 
life but like other atavistic returns 
of nature to primitive forms is a 
slipping back of civilization into sav- 
gery. rhe abject destitution which 
afflicts no than 24,000,000 
iround the battle lines is the main 
by-product of this war. In Belgium 
3,000,000 are suffering. In northern 
France 2,000,000 are practically bare- 
foot and shivering. In Serbia an en- 
tire people of 5,000,000 are destitute. 
In Poland, most pitiable perhaps of 
all these, there are 11,000,000 among 
whom few children under five years 
can be found because poverty and 
suffering and the inhumanity of 
mankind to man have made a nation 
In eastern Prussia, where 


almost  incon- 
ceivable num- 
| bers of men 
| who are being 
i killed and 
wounded we 
} have only the 
} beginning of 
| the wars toll 
i told. The by- 
| 

| 





less 


destitute 


the armies have trampled back and 
forth, are another million and a half 
whose fortune is perhaps only a lit- 
tle better because they are within 


each of their countrymen. A mil- 
lion are left in Armenia unmassa- 
cred but destined to the slow death 
of starvation unless help can reach 
them; while in Albania, least talked 
of but perhaps even more desperate- 
ly pitiable than any, are a million 
and a half slowly perishing of star- 
vation. Here is a total of more than 
25,000,000 people rendered helpless 
by the great war machine. In some 
of these lands where corn is a com- 
mon product it is now selling for 
$50 a bushel, flour for $80 a sack and 
macaroni for $5 a pound. Ambassa- 


dor Morgenthau startled us when 
he returned from Armenia and 
asked for $5,000,000, but now the 


Jews are raising $16,000,000 for their 


fellow sufferers alone. England and 
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France have already contributed in 
the past year more than $25,000,000 
and there is a movement under way 
in this country to ask the people 
who have profited so tremendously 
by war’s necessities to give fifty or 
even a hundred million dollars to 
save that innocent civilian popula- 
tion that is destined to death if re- 
lief does not come. With our na- 
tional wealth through war business 
approaching the $200,000,000 mark, 
$50,000,000 would be a small sum 
for American philanthropy, but 
tragic as it is the men who are mak- 
ing their millions out of the war are 
the men who can look on with grim 
tearlessness while the multitudes 
die for the lack of the succor they 
might give. It is gratifying to re- 
port that the Armenian Syrian fund 
is nearing the $2,000,000 mark and 
that a great Christmas ship was be- 
ing sent from this country, but our 
gratification turns to sadness when 
we realize that this munificence is 
niggardly in sight of the remarkable 
wealth the war has brought to our 
shores, and is only a beggarly pit- 
tance in the light of the need of the 
war’s sufferers. 


x* * * 


War Chaplains 
of Today 


The old type of army chaplaincy 
did not appeal greatly to energetic, 
red-blooded Christian workers. If 
one wished a soft snap with good 
pay and little to do, the chaplaincy 
looked to him like an opportunity, 
but if he desired real, vital service, 
he found much better opportunities 
in other fields. The intrusion of the 
Y. M. C, A. into the army camps, 
with its all-round program of min- 
istering to the men physically, in- 
tellectually, morally, and socially 
has given the chaplaincy a new 
scope and vision. There is perhaps 
no field of Christian service that 
could be made more vital in terms of 
social service than the army chap- 
laincy. Equipped with a large tent, 
pictures, magazines and writing ma- 
terial, stereopticon and moving pic- 
ture machine, and an abundance of 
energy, the army chaplain becomes 
one of the chief factors of the army 
camp, and in none of it does he 
need to neglect the old elements of 
personal contact and direct moral 
suasion. By furnishing entertain- 
ment, sociability and instruction, he 
is not only able to prevent many of 
the evils that gather about the army 
camp, but to promote the making of 











By ALVA W. TAYLOR 


manhood in a rarely vital way. 
Where could the churches do a bet- 
ter evangelistic service than in fur- 
nishing adequate equipment to all 
the chaplains in the new army? 


* * * 


Will Americans 
Volunteer? 


The President is doubtless world- 
ly-wise in insisting — selective 
conscription, as it is called, for there 
is little doubt that it would be im- 
possible to get an army of volun- 
teers. The war issue has not been 
formulated by an uprising of popular 
sentiment, but by what might be 
called “the intellectuals” of our pop- 
ulation. The average American out 
upon the farm and in the workshop 
is not yet convinced that he ought 
to go and fight. He will admit the 
logic of the President’s statement of 
the case, but the war is too far away, 
the danger is too theoretical, to his 
mind. The justice of the case is 
too idealistic for the average man 
to be thrilled by it to such an ex- 
tent that he will volunteer or con- 
sent for his son to do so. ‘And all 
this is many times more true of the 
mothers. We must recall that even 
when England declared war the av- 
erage of enlistments for weeks ran 
only from 4,000 to 5,000, and it was 
only when the imminence of the 
danger to the homeland took hold of 
the minds of the people that volun- 
teers came in great numbers. Many 
of the Congressmen reflect this 
rather narrow attitude of the aver- 
age American as stated by Senator 
Kirby, for instance, and reiterated 
in other words by many others, 
when he said, “We are not going 
into a world war to establish a de- 
mocracy for the nations of the world, 
but to protect the lives of our peo- 
ple upon the seas, and our com- 
merce.” How differently this reads 
from the statement of a prominent 
Frenchman when he says that the 
Frenchmen will not surrender when 
they simply have accomplished the 
protection of their homeland, but 
will fight on until certain principles 
are established in relation to democ- 
racy and the future of peace, and 
then adds, “If Americans go to war, 
it will be for similar principles and 
not only to avenge some submarine 
commander’s bloody fantasy,” and 
then nobly holds up before the world 
that “in the end we shall see Ger- 
many falling in line, however un- 
willingly, and that will be revenge 
for all of the evil she has done.” 
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Boy Scouts 
and the Church 


Ninety per cent of the boys that 
join the Boy Scouts are recruited 
from church circles, it is stated. 
There is real interest on the part of 
boy workers in relating the work of 
the Scouts more definitely to the 
church. A book, “The Boy Scout 
Movement Applied to the Church,” 
has proved useful to those who are 
making this effort. 


The Largest Y. M. C. A. 
in the World 


The largest Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association in the world is that 
of the West Side, New York, which 
has 7,976 full-paid members, with a 
total budget of $367,160. During the 
past year over 300,000 men attended 
the religious meetings of this organi- 
zation. 


Presbyterians 
and Baptists Unite 


In Dixon, Cal., there were too 
many churches, so the Baptist and 
Presbyterian organizations have 
united to form a United Dixon Prot- 
estant church. It is said that the 
Methodist church is considering join- 
ing the new merger. 


Want Endowment 
for City Missions 


The resignation of Dr. E. P. Hill, 
the veteran superintendent of Pres- 
byterian missions in Chicago, calls 
attention to the effective work that 
denomination has been doing. Dur- 
ing ten years, fifteen churches and 
eight missions have been organized. 
Twenty-eight per cent of all the ac- 
cessions to Presbyterian churches in 
the city came from the organizations 
under the care of the city mission ad- 
ministration. The board has $70,000 
in hand and holds title to $100,000 
in real estate, but it has started a 
movement for a very much increased 
endowment. The organized city mis- 
sion work of the Presbyterian church 
in Chicago is only ten years old. 
The accomplishments in that period 
have been little short of phenomenal. 


A Federated 
Church Hotel 


The Federated Churches of Minne- 
apolis, says the Northwestern Chris- 
tion Advocate, have erected a new 
fireproof hotel, the St. James, of 
twelve stories, two blocks from the 
Union depot. It is first class and 
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caters to first-class trade at about 
half usual rates. An auditorium on 
the second floor affords opportunity 
for Sunday afternoon services, espe- 
cially for guests of the hotel. The 
entire profits from the operation of 
this hotel are devoted exclusively to 
the maintenance of a mission on the 
same block, where services are held 
daily under the supervision of Mr. C. 
M. Stocking, the ministers of the city 
preaching in rotation, the music pro- 
vided by choruses from the various 
churches. 


Churches Give 
Sunday Evening Dinners 


The city church has a difficult time 
on Sunday evenings. One of the ex- 
periments being tried now in a num- 
ber of churches is Sunday evening 
dinners or teas. St. Mark’s Episco- 
pal church, in Milwaukee, serves a 
dinner. Concerning this, Rev. E. 
Reginald Williams says: “The cross- 
currents of the city and its perplexity 
keep us apart. There is only a little 
family life left and that is going. So 
we have conceived the idea of giving 
these Sunday night dinners, so fami- 
lies may meet with their neighbors 
and friends.” The Grace M. E. 
church of Chicago is on the north 
side in the center of a rooming house 
territory of fifteen thousand people. 
Here the Epworth League serves a 
simple meal Sunday evening for ten 
cents. In connection with this is a 
social hour and following this is the 
regular devotional meeting of the 
league. 


Whole Parish Takes 
Temperance Pledge 


Christ Episcopal church of Spring- 
field, Mass., had a congregation of 
17,385 at the Easter morning service. 
They arose and took the total absti- 
nence pledge, to be effective during 
the war. The rector is Rev. John 
Moore McGann. The congregation 
interpreted this act as a part of the 
war duty of Americans. 


President King 
Favors the War 


President King, of Oberlin, re- 
cently spoke before the Chicago Con- 
gregational ministers. He showed 
careful preparation in handling the 
problems of the war. He holds that 
whatever wrongs the allies may have 
done the fortunes of democracy are 
absolutely bound up with their inter- 
ests and that as much as he hates war 


he believes that there are times when 
it is the court of last resort and this 
is one of them. “The worst calamity 
that could happen to the world would 
be to have Germany dictate peace 
terms. Freedom and democracy 
would become a mockery. Ideals 
would fall and the long, hard conflict 
for world principles and the rights 
of humanity would have to be fought 
over again. America must get into 
the war in order to save the world. 
The truest friend of Germany is the 
one who wishes her defeat and the 
absolute annihilation of her present 
philosophy which made possible her 
hymn of hate. It would seem that 
the allies are fighting our war as well 
as their own; they are fighting for a 
decent world, civilization, democracy 
and freedom.” 


Hands Across 
the Sea 


A great public service took place in 
St. Paul’s cathedral, London, during 
the week of April 15-21, to com- 
memorate America’s entry into the 
war on the side of the Entente allies. 
The sermon was preached by the Rt. 
Rev. C. H. Brent, D. D., bishop of 
the Philippines. All government 
and municipal officials, members of 
the Entente diplomatic corps, Ameri- 
can residents and Americans 
wounded in the Canadian army were 
present. 


Discuss 
Evil Spirits 

There is a great revival of interest 
in religious questions in England. 
Much of the interest is of an unortho- 
dox character. The Christian Com- 
monwealth describes the situation in 
these words: “Young officers dash 
round to know what is the proper 
answer to Mrs. Besant. Bewildered 
mothers phone for tracts, and star- 
tled clerics dive into dictionaries of 
heretical sects. Over us all there is 
this pressure of diseased beliefs, 
tainting, and unbalancing, and turn- 
ing aside silly souls. There are sin- 
ister and evil agents at large doing 
their devilish work.” Sir Oliver 
Lodge’s remarkable book, “Ray- 
mond,” is provoking much discus- 
sion. Lord Halifax has delivered an 
address on the subject and describes 
the phenomena as the work of evil 
spirits. The Master of the Temple, 
Dr. FE. Barnes, deprecates this ten- 
dency, saying, “We must not meet 
one superstition by creating an- 
other.” 
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Abiding 


The Lesson in Today’s Life* 


By J. R. 


ID you ever try to wrench a 
grape branch from the vine? 
You never can understand this 


lesson until you try that. You can 
bend back an apple sprout and it 
will split off 
i clean, but try to 
i get that grape 
branch loose 
and unless you 
use a knife you 





can twist, bend, 
pull until you 
fare tired. The 
! branch is abid- 
ing. Jesus 
knew the vine- 
yards. Often he 
had leaned over the wall watching 
the vine-dresser at work. He had 
een the branches laid in_ heaps 
awaiting the fire. Sharp knives had 
cut them off. No fruit can mature 
upon a branch which has been sepa- 
rated from the source of sap 
The lesson which Jesus reiterates 
here is the necessity of abiding. 
llow can we bear fruit if various 
harp knives have severed us from 
him? Here is the dull knife of self- 
ishness that presses closer and clos- 
er upon the fibers until all the sap 
is shut ff and the branch dies. 
Here is the keen knife of a sudden 
emptat! hich in a moment snips 
the branch off slick and clean. It 
matters very little in the end wheth- 
é e are slowly choked off or switt 
ly hacked off—we are off, and being 
off fruitage is impossible 
\ healthy grape vine ts prolific 
tice the number of great, purple 
clusters every grape stored with 
delicious richness. How miracu- 
lously that vine has co-operated 
with that branch to change soil and 
sunshine into wine. The Christian 
teacher, the Christian missionary, 
the Christian doctor, the Christian 


man, the Christian pastor, 
same opportunity, if he 
vine 


business 
has the 
abides in the 

That is the trouble—we do not 
abide. It is as if we were located 
about a quarter of an inch from the 
vine and now and then shot over a 
filament and drew in a bit of sap. 
Then the little fiber would wither 


and after awhile we would send tim- 

* This article is based on the Interna- 
tional Uniform lesson for May 13, “Jesus 
the True Vine.” Scripture, John 15:1-16 
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idly out another little struggling 
aspiration and make another short 
connection with the vital source. 
We ought to be so firmly knit into 
the very life, heart and soul of Jesus 
that temptations might pull us and 
trials might twist us, and sorrow 
might bend us, but we would never 
let loose. 
* am aK 


What is the test of discipleship? 
Orthodoxy? Freedom from suspi- 
cion of ever having an original idea? 
Ability to mouth without lisping the 
tribal shibboleths? Puttylike con- 
formity to prescribed molds? Lis- 
ten: “So shall you be my disciples 
if, if, 1 ye bear Mucn fruit.” Purple 
cluster hanging thick —rich, ripe, 
luscious, life-giving fruit. Here isa 
disciple who is sweet, clean, grac- 
ious, bright, kind, unselfish, high- 
souled who wins many to the Mas- 
ter. He is a disciple indeed. Here 
snarling, back-biting, heresy- 
venomous, creature who 
singularly fails to win strong men 
and women; what shall we say of 
him? There is one Christ-imposed 
test—the only infallible one—the 
quality and the ameunt of the fruit. 
Grapes do not grow without sap and 
the fruitage of Christian character 
does not appear apart from Jesus. 
“Apart from me you can do noth- 
’ How can the fibers of my 
and soul be knitted into the 


is a 
hunting, 


ing.’ 
heart 
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Saviour’s very being? How can we 
be one? 

A man traveling in Europe wrote 
back to his wife, “Two pairs of eyes 
look at these wonderful pictures.” 
He was abroad, she was in America, 
but he saw with her eyes also. A 
common taste—that is the first 
thing. Never until I want what 
Christ wants can I abide in him. 
What does he want? He wants the 
lives of men, he wants them to have 
his spirit, to walk in his way. I must 
want that. It will make me evan- 
gelistic and missionary. My love 
and my money must be lavished 
upon securing men for Christ. 

Reading the New Testament care- 
fully will send back and forth the 
fibers that shall bind our souls into 
indissoluble union. Earnest prayer 
will tie us into unity. Working with 
him will strengthen the cords that 
bind. The church is filled with dead 
branches, withered, dry—ready only 
for the fire. Christ’s hope is in the 
live branches — only there can fruit 
appear and only in fruit-bearing can 
the vine be justified. The vine is 
glorified by its fruit. Today a dozen 
influences twist, pull and tear at 
these branches, but we must not al- 
low them to be wrested away. The 
word for today is “Apipe.” We must 
save these tender branches to the 
vine. Prune them, yes. Clean them, 
yes, but after all by prayer, Bible- 
study and working with the Master 
to hold them firmly to him. Abide, 
abide, let nothing tear you from the 
living vine. 





Good news comes to the widows of Civil 
War veterans in the shape of a bill which 
grants widows who have reached the age 
of seventy years pensions of $20 a month 
instead of the present $12. Widows of 
Civil War soldiers dropped because of mar- 
riage to another person are restored to the 
roll by the bill. 
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| Parables of Safed the Sage 





By WILLIAM E. BARTON 








The Flower Catalogue 


OW the Storms of Winter blew 
Cold, and the Snow of Winter 


lay Deep, when the Postman 
brought a Catalogue of Flower 
Seeds and Bulbs. And Keturah 


opened it, and gazed therein with 
Great Admiration. And she said, 
Safed, my lord. 

And I answered, 
Keturah. 

And she said, Didst thou ever see 
Flowers so Beautiful as these in this 
Catalogue? 

And I answered, Neither have I 
seen such nor hath any another man; 
such flowers are not in Nature, but 
in Art. 

Nevertheless, said she, I like to 
look on them, and some of them 
will I buy. 

And I said, Behold the house 
wherein we live is not our own, and 
it lately was a Place of Weeds, and 
there is a Row of Flats hard by. 

But she said, We will make it 
More Attractive. Thou hast thy 
Hollyhocks; I will have Phlox and 
Chrysanthemums and Cockleshells 
and Silver Bells and Cowslips all in 
a Row. 

So she wrote to the man whose 
Vivid Imagination had produced the 
Catalogue, and sent him Money, and 
he wrote that he would send the 
Plants in the Spring. 

And it came to pass on a day that 
they came by Express. And I digged 
in the Ground with a Spade, and I 
set them out that they should grow. 
And the Roots were wondrous 
things wherewith to lay hold on the 
Earth and transform it into Beauty, 
so that the one kind of Root might 
make earth and water into Roses, 
and another into Lilies. And as I 
digged in the Earth I thought much 
of the Wonder of Life as God had 
placed it in the world. 

And I said to her, Keturah, we 
might not have done this had not 
some Benefactor of the Human Race 
sent us a Seed Catalogue. 

And she said, Told I not thee it 
would be well that we should do 
this? 

And I answered, Whether we 
tarry here a year or ten years, still 
am I glad to have planted some 
Flowers. Yea, though we live not 
to enjoy them, yet will others be 
glad. Keturah, thou hast done well. 
\nd so did the man who sent the 
Catalogue. 

And I called down from Heaven 
a Blessing upon all men, be they 
Ministers or Merchants, who sug- 
gest to men the good things they 


Here Am I, 


ought to do, and who make the do- 
ing of them Lovely. 

For I myself am a distributor of 
Catalogues of Assorted Virtues, and 
I say to people, Behold how lovely 
is Goodness! Go to, even now in 
the winter of thy Depravity, and 
break up the fallow ground of thy 
heart against the time when thou 
shalt plant goodness, and it shall 
Blossom in Beauty. 





“Religion is the first thing and the 
last thing, and until a man has found 
God and been found by God, he be- 
gins at no beginning and works to no 
end. He may have his friendships, 
his partial loyalties, his scraps of 
honor. But all these things fall into 
place and life falls into place only 
with God. Only with God.”—H. G. 
Wells. 





Baptismal Suits 


We can make prompt shipments. 
Order Now. Finest quality and most 
satisfactory in every way. Order by 
size of boot. 


Disciples Publication Society 
708 B. 40th St. Chicage, Ill. 








TWO BOOKS 


By Professor W. S. Athearn 
Every Pastor, Superintendent and 
Teacher Should Have 
The Church School. $1.00 net. 
Organization and Adminis- 
tration of the Church School. 


net. 
Disciples Publication Society 
700 E. 40th St., CHICAGO 








THE 


Standard Birthday Bank 


Attractive and Durable. Made of 
Glass and Aluminum. All 
the Money in Sight. 


The top and bottom plates are 
made of highly polished aluminum. 
These are held together by 4 oxi- 
dized rods, with nickel-plated balls. 
The bank is opened by unscrewing 
one of the bottom balls that is 
marked with a Cross. 

Price, $1.25; or $1.40 postpaid 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. 40th St., Chicago, Ml. 








700 E. goth St., 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 17 


“The Christian Century is truly a great 
paper; always fresh and wholesome.”— 
John T. Bradbury, Plano, Tex. 
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The special fecture of this excellent set 
of maps, are, their clearnecs. The names 
8 in tarpe print, fcint mountains, 
various styles of tering op 90 to bo piesens 
to the eye and the tone of the colors, whi 
are both attraactive and " 
From the latest explorations and discoveries 

This grand set of six Maps consists of 
the following: 

New Testament Palestine — Old Test- 
ament Palestine — Roman Empire 
showing Pauls Travels — Bible Lands 
of the Old Testament — The Exodus, 
Egypt to Cansan — Ancient Jerusalem, 

Printed on linen finish cloth in 6 colors 
size 19x27. Mourted on folding steel 
stand can be raised, lowered or turned in 
any direction on the revolving frame so the 
largest classes can see them, being on a 
line with the faces of Scholars when seated. 
Making them the most practical Helps in 
Student and Class Wor When not in 
use can be easily folded up Frice $3.50 
net and for 30c extra will be sent prepaid 
to any Express ofice. Single maps of the 
above seut prepaid on rece!pt of 60 cents, 


Similar to abov on a larger Scale are 
5 E.ters Sunday School Mapson a very strong 
Revolving Adjustable Steel Stand about 
6% feet hich, 36x48 to 36x57 on linen 
finished icth These Five thoroughly up 
to date Maps ‘‘onsist of the following 

New Testament Palestine,—Old Testament 
Palestine,— Roman empire and bible Lands, 
showing Pau!3 Traveis by Colored lines.— 
Lands of the Old Testament, from the 
Great Sea, to the Persian Gulf —The 
Exodus, Egypt, showing by Colored lines 
the wa of the Isreodites. Price of 
any clir'le Maps 00 

On account of its portability, this Stand 
and Maps are the most helpful aids in 
teaching Bible Rt SR —— one 
jn ordering. specify Eilers Maps an Revoiv 

Price $6 will be sont 


for 60 cents 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
Chicago, Ill. 











with Men. $1.00 net. 


The How Book—Hudson. 


Revival Sermons—Chapman. 


Saved and Kept—F. B. Meyer. 








BOOKS ON EVANGELISM 


Recruiting for Christ—John Timothy Stone. 


The Real Billy Sunday—‘Ram’s Horn” Brown. $1.00 net. 
The Soul-Winning Church—Len G. Broughton. 


Thirty-One Revival Sermons—Banks. 
Pastoral and Personal Evangelism—Goodell. 
$1.00. 

As Jesus Passed By—Addresses by Gipsy Smith. $1.00 net. 
Counsels to Young Believers. 


Methods of Winning Men. 50c net. 
$1.00 net. 
$1.00 net. 


Hand-to-Hand Methods 


50c net. 


50c net. 
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Disciples ‘Table Talk 





Madison A. Hart May Go to 
Dallas, Texas 


Madison A. Hart, who has led the 
church at Columbia, Mo., for many 
years, has been tendered the pastorship 
at Central Church, Dallas, Tex., from 
which field Harry D. Smith was recently 


called to the faculty of Phillips Uni- 
versity at Enid, Okla. The offer came 
unsolicited, and Mr. Hart, at last report, 


had not decided whether he would ac- 
cept or not 


Kansas City to Be Temporary Western 
Editorial Office of The Christian 
Century 


Begining with next Sunday, May 6, the 
editor of Tue Cueristian Century will 
make Kansas City his home during the 
period of the absence of Dr. Burris A. 
Jenkins at the European front Dr 
lenkins is expected to sail with Dr 
Sherwood Eddy and others on Saturday, 
the 5th. Mr. Morrison is to supply the 
pulpit of Linwood Boulevard Church 
until Dr. Jenkins returns Mr. Morri- 
son wishes to make his temporary resi- 


dence in Kansas City an occasion of 
coming into close contact with the pas- 
tors and churches of Western Missouri 
and Eastern Kansas. The study of Lin- 
vood church will be a sort of western 
editorial office of the Century during 
this period, and Mr. Morrison will be 
glad to receive calls from any readers 
of the Century who may be passing 
through the city In addition he hopes 


to find time to 


vitation to 


accept an occasional in- 

audiences and smaller 
Disciples on days and 
evenings in the cities of the surround- 
ing region, to discuss the problems of 
with our 


mect 


week 


groups of 


progress in connection move- 
ment Mr. Morrison will, of course. 
continue his editorial work, writing from 
the western city Personal correspond- 
ence may be addressed to him either in 
Chicago or Kansas City, but all matters 


of business should be taken up with the 


hee in Chicago 


Dr. Willett at Indianapolis 
Church Federation Meeting 


The Church Federation of Indianapo- 


lis reached its fifth milestone on last 
Monday The event was fittingly cele- 
brated on the evening of that day by the 


Second 
city, and 


churches at the 
Church of the 


ndianapolis 
‘resbyteriar 


the speaker of the evening was Dr. Her- 
bert L. Willett, who discussed the rela- 
tion of the Church to the Great War 


Dr. Willett was entertained at dinner on 


Monday evening by the Disciples Min- 
isterial Association of the city. A. B 
Ph + mutt presided. C. G. Baker, of West 
P. Church, had charge of the pro- 
rram 


Features of Texas 
State Convention 


May 7-10 is the date set for the annual 
eeting of the Texas Disciples, and t! 
Austin. Judge J. F. Holt, of Sher- 
is president of the convention; S 
Austin, of Comanche, secretary In 
uddition to the messages of the secre- 
taries, state and national, the following 


piace 


among others will deliver addresses 
Ada McNeill Gordon, India: J. Cc 

Welch trvan H C. Garrison, Ft 
Worth: Harry D. Smith, Dallas; Chat- 
mers McPherson, Ft. Worth: P. H 


Welshimer, Canton, O.; and a number 
of addresses will be given also on the 
state work Interesting features will 
be Bible school conferences and ses- 
sions, led by Mr. Welshimer; a banquet 
for tithers and others interested; an 
educational session, presided over by S. 
J. McFarland, business man of Dallas; 
and a “veteran camp fire,” in charge of 
A. J. Bush. The Christian Courier, 
which has won a reputation for bigness 
and vision, makes the following appeal 
to Texas Disciples looking forward to 
the state meeting: “The Austin con- 
vention will be no place for personali- 
ties, bickering, piddling and Strife, but a 
place to pray and plan and purpose for 
a work worthy of our great people.” 


New York's Annual 
Meeting of Disciples 


The New York state convention will 
meet this year at Central Church, North 
Tonawanda, the Payne Avenue Church 
and the Tonawanda Church cooperating 
with Central in its entertainment. The 
preparations surpass anything pre- 
viously done in getting ready for a New 
York convention. It has been given 
wide publicity. A program of remark- 
able strength has been made up. ‘The 
meeting place, within thirty minutes’ 
ride of fifty per cent of the membership 
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in the state, and with close proximity 
to the always attractive Niagara Falls, 
and other peculiar advantages, encour- 
ages the promoters to look forward to 
a record meeting. The date of the con- 
vention is May 8-10. Some of the 
leaders on the program are as follows: 
George H. Brown, North Tonawanda; 
A. E. Cory, Cincinnati; M. M. Amunson 
(president’s address); D. H. Bradbury, 
Syracuse; John Johnson, New York; 
Mrs. L. C. McPherson; Mrs. Laura G. 
Craig; Mrs. F. A. Higgins, Tonawanda; 
Mrs. Anna R. Atwater; E. W. Allen, 
Auburn; John P. Sala, Buffalo; F. M. 
Gordon, Brooklyn; B. S. Ferrall, Buf- 
falo; W. A. Haushalter, East Orange, 
N. J; Ira L. Parvin, Niagara Falls; W. 
E. Fowler, Buffalo; William A. Young, 
Wellsville; J. H. Craig, Troy. An ad- 
dress on “Christian Union” will be given 
by Dr. W. S. Mitchell, of Plymouth M. 
E. Church, Buffalo. Secretaries Lewis, 
W. J. Clarke, Fred Cline, Miss Kather- 
ine Staub and others will also be present. 


Indiana Disciples Will 
Gather at Kokomo 


C. W. Cauble, who leads the organ- 


ized work of the Indiana churches, 
writes that a large convention is ex- 
pected at Kokomo, May 14-17. Few 


cities in the state have better transpor- 
tation than Kokomo. Entertainment 
will be on the Harvard plan. Registra- 
tions will be at the Main Street Church. 
Trains will be met by guides and auto- 
mobiles. Names of persons intending 
to be present should be sent not later 
than May 10 to Mrs. C. M. Randolph, 
615 East Mulberry Street, Kokomo. 





Disciples Ministers Discuss War 


M. L. Pontius, Central Church, 
Jacksonville, Ill., Sees 
Falling Monarchies 


While the insistent demands of 
democracy have. not caused the war, I 
believe the present war will push the 
cause of world democracy ahead a hun- 
dred years. Place your ear to the earth 
and you may hear the noise of the fall- 
ing monarchies of Europe. In this war 
God has written above every European 
throne the words, ‘Thou art weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. We 
need in this country a bold patriotism 
that will honor the stars and stripes, up- 
hold the dignity of our nation and sus- 
tain the president in these troublous 
times. The victory will mean a world 
democracy and a citizenship that will 
not be selfish or national but human and 
world-wide.” 


A. B. Philputt, Central Church, 
Indianapolis, Says Cause 
Is Just One 


“We went into the war for the cause 
of liberty and democracy, without any 
desire for acquisition of territory or in- 
demnity. I believe that our cause is a 
just one, and that our President has 
moved with great caution and patience.” 
Mr. Philputt urged his hearers to show 
no personal feeling against their Ger- 
man friends and neighbors, but to as- 
sume, until facts show otherwise, that 
they are loyal to the country of their 
adoption. He repeated President Wil- 
son’s statement that “We make no war 
upon the German people, only upon im- 
perialism and militarism.” He _ con- 
cluded by expressing the hope that per- 
haps in the catastrophe of the times “a 
new heaven and a new earth were al- 
ready born and that soon would come 


to the light a better day for the peoples 
of all nations.’ 


W. H. Allen, of New Orleans, 
Says Jesus Will Not 
Be Forgotten 


“In the darkest hour of international 
strife, the world will not entirely forget 
Jesus. Across the dark background the 
blood-red passion cross will shine re- 
splendent. The teachings of Jesus must 
prevail. They are at the top of the 
wisdom of time. For many generations, 
though His physical voice has been 
stilled, to this hour He has marvelous 
power to compel and hold the thought 
of man. He deals with the common- 
place things of life, and yet with truths 
that are Alpine. Questions of truth, 
authority, love; of life, death and immor- 
tality; on all these He speaks as one 
having authority.” 


F. W. Allen, First Church, 
Springfield, Ill., Says, “Fight 
for Better Living Conditions” 


“While the soldier with musket and 
cannon is fighting the battle for democ- 
racy, let the patriot of the fireside carry 
on the fight for better living conditions. 
We always hate the things that are far- 
thest from us, the things we do not un- 
derstand. That explains our hatred of 
Germany’s militarism, but the industrial 
situation in England, like our own indus- 
trial situation in some of our large cities, 
is just as deadly to democracy. I am 
unlike most Americans, for I do not see 
Germany as the villain in this piece. 
Rather Germany is the sharp knife that 
lanced the festering ulcer—a dangerous 
cure for a terrible disease, and that dis- 
ease is lust for power and riches.” 
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—W. B. Clemmer, of Central Church, 
Rockford, Ill, is preaching on Sunday 
afternoons at Freeport, Ill., until a per- 
manent pastor shall have been secured 
for this work. 


—A Men and Millions team of twenty 
men is now working in Pittsburgh and 
surrounding towns. Early in the cam- 
paign an all-day meeting was held which 
was attended by representatives of most 
of the churches of western Pennsylva- 
nia. Ray Manly, home _ missionary 
worker, and J. T. T. Hundley, of Lynch- 
burg Christian College, are taking active 
part in the work of the team. 


—First Church, Kansas City, Mo., J. 
E. Davis, minister, report a flag unveil- 
ing at a recent Sunday evening service. 
Two Boy Scouts unveiled a fine silk 
flag, which will have a permanent place 
in the church auditorium. 


—During the recent meetings at Jack- 
son Street Church, Muncie, Ind., the 
pastor, F. E. Smith, delivered a Sunday 
afternoon sermon on “Jesus and the 
War.” Over 200 conversions resulted 
from this series of services. 


—Miami (Okla.) Church will dedicate 
its new $40,000 building next Sunday, 
F. D. Kershner of St. Louis having 
charge of the service. A. L. Jones min- 
isters at Miami. 


—Levi Marshall, who for fifteen years 
has served as pastor at First Church, 
Nevada, Mo., but who has resigned, has 
been called to Greencastle, Ind., and 
has accepted the call. 


—Vincennes, Ind., will try to secure 
the 1918 Indiana State Convention, un- 
der the leadership -of E. F. Daugherty 
of Vincennes First Church. Strong 
claims to the meeting will be made at 
this year’s convention, which is to be 
held this month at Indianapolis, date 
May 14-17. 


—The churches of southwest Iowa 
held their annual convention April 24- 
26 at Council Bluffs. 


—The Central Church property at Co- 
lumbus, Ind., has been purchased by 
the German Lutheran people and will 
be transformed into a home for the aux- 
iliaries of their organization. The price 
paid was $8,000. 


—On Sunday afternoon, April 15, a 
flag-raising exercise was held at Cen- 
tral Church, Indianapolis, at which Pres- 
ident W. L. Bryan of Indiana Univer- 
sity gave the address. The men’s Bible 
class, of which U. Z. Wiley is teacher, 
presented the church with a large flag. 
Late in the afternoon A. B. Philputt, the 
pastor, preached a patriotic sermon. 


—S. R. Hawkins, of Valparaiso, Ind., 
district evangelist of the northwest dis- 
trict of the state, has accepted a call 
from the church at Warsaw, Ind., to 
serve as temporary pastor. 


—Frank E. Welton of Moweaqua, IIL, 
has been called to the pastorate at Ar- 
cola, Ill. 


—S. S. Lappin, of Bethany, W. Va., 
gave an address at the latest meeting of 
the Disciples Union, at Wheeling, W. 
Va., in which union six other churches 
besides the one at Wheeling have mem- 
bership. 


—J. W. Underwood, of Anderson 
(Ind.) Central Church, is suffering from 
another attack of heart trouble, result- 
ing in an extremely high blood pressure. 
Mr. Underwood was similarly stricken 
about a year ago. 


—Clay Trusty, of the Seventh Street 
Church, Indianapolis, gave the address 
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OYA 


34 cups flour 
teaspoon salt 
lcup sugar 


eggs 
2 squares melted chocolate 


Fewer Eggs are 
required with 


In many recipes the number of eggs may be reduced 
with excellent results by using an additional quantity 
of Royal Baking Powder, about a teaspoon, for each egg 
omitted. The following recipe is a practical example: 


Chocolate Sponge Roll 


The old method called for 4 eggs and no baking powder 


DIRECTIONS—Sift flour, baking powder and salt together three 
times. Beat whole eggs. Add slowly sugar, then boiling water 
slowly;add next vanilla, melted chocolate and melted shortening, 
without beating. Sift in dry ingredients, and fold in as lightly as 
possible. Pour into large baking pan lined with oiled paper, and 
bake in slow oven twenty minutes. When done, turn out on a 
damp, hot cloth, spread with white icing and roll. 


Booklet of recipes which economize in ogee and other 
expensive ingredients mailed free. 


Address ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 





BAKING 
POWDER 







2 tablespoons melted shortening 

44 cup hot water 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

2teaspoons Royal Baking 
Powder 
















135 William St., New York 









at an impressive flag raising held by the 
employes of the Udell Works, Indian- 
apolis. 

—George T. Smith, of Lewistown, IIL, 
has accepted the work at Paxton, IIL. 


—F. M. Warren has resigned from the 
Vinton, la., pastorate to accept the work 
at Keota, Ia. 

—Edgar DeWitt Jones, of First 
church, Bloomington, IIL, who has been 
ill with quinsy, is fully recovered and 
in his pulpit again. 

—Pastor I. H. Beckholt, of Moline, 
Ill., has suffered loss in the death of his 
three-year-old son, Robert. THe Curis- 
TIAN CENTURY extends its sympathy to 
Mr. and Mrs. Beckholt in this time of 
sorrow. 


—H. F. Kern, who graduates this year 
at Eureka, has been called to the pas- 
torate at Augusta, Ill, and will begin 
regular pastoral service there after his 
graduation. . 


—The Rock Island (Ill) Christian En- 
deavorers are busy these days getting 
ready to entertain the State Christian 
Endeavor Convention, beginning June 
30. They are planning to care for more 
than 1,000 live-wire Endeavorers. 


—The Tri-City (Davenport, Rock 
Island and Moline, Ill.) Evangelistic 
Association banqueted at Memorial 


Church, April 17. J. H. O. Smith of 
Chicago was the speaker and gave a 
most inspiring and helpful address. 


> 


—On the second day of March, J. B. 





A Card From President McLean 


In my absence and without my knowl- 
edge my associates and other friends ar- 
ranged to celebrate the completion of 
thirty-five years of service for the So- 
ciety. Never before in our history has 
there been such a celebration as was 
held in the Central Christian Church in 
Cincinnati, on the 4th day of March. I 
trust it was a harbinger of a better day, 
a day in which public servants will be 
honored in their own country and by 
their own people and in their own life- 
time. To my associates in office, to the 
friends who sent their congratulations 
by mail and by wire, to the men and 
women who came from other cities and 
other states, to the representatives of 
all our organized missionary and benev- 
olent and educational and temperance 
work, and to the leaders of the Men and 
Millions Movement who made it a point 


to be present and to assist, all I can 
say is this, “I thank you, and may God 
reward you, for I can make no suitable 
return for the evidence of your confi- 
dence and affection.” Wordsworth said 
what I feel: 


“I’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
with coldness still returning; 

Alas! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning.” 


I am amazed at the numerous ex- 
pressions of kindness and good-will that 
have come from men and women and 
churches in all parts of the country. 

To each and all who helped to make 
the celebration a delightful episode in a 
long and busy life, I say with Tiny Tim, 
“God bless you every one.” 

ArcHisALp McLean. 
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CONSECRATE MAY TO HOME MISSIONS 


The conservation of our Churches and Missions all over 
America and the starting of others at strategic places con- 
stitute the most effective missionary work to be done on 
earth today—a work devolving so much on the American 
Christian Missionary Society that no wise and loyal disciple, 
or church, of Christ, will fail to support it. 
no missionary enterprise among us is so fundamental and 
essential and far-reaching as the work of the American 
Christian Missionary Society in all its scope. 
a mere organization, but that for which it stands. 
we then be alert to supply men and means to hold what we have, and to make 
what we have more efficient?—L. C. Mc Pherson. 


Educate the Church 





REMIT TO 





Budge the Budget 





Take the Offering 


The fact is that 


I mean, not 


Shall 





AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
CINCINNATI $2 


$3 OHIO 








Manila, P. I|., died from 
Before coming to the 
Foreign Society he had been a captain 
in the Philippine Constabulary and be- 
vat he had been a teacher there in 


Daugherty, ol 
od poisoning 


ore that he 


the employment of the United States 

Government He spoke Spanish and 

laga is fluntly as he spoke English 

He instituted and edited a paper that 

had the largest circulation of any paper 

the Philippines 

i days’ meeting with home 

r H < street Church Peoria, 

1, added fourteen to its membership 

i 1 more the Sunday following 

f ( \. Brown, cl leader at 

church, lead the singing; F. Lewis 

Starbuck. the minister, did the preach- 

r Ove fty members have been 
led since inuary 1 

The cornerstone of the new build- 

ng of First Church, St. Joseph, Mo., was 


The exercises were in 
Chilton. It 
ded- 


April 15 
pastor, C. M 
building can be 


laid on 

charge of the 

is hoped that the 
' 


cated in October 


Williamson 


Paxton 


recently re- 
lll., work, has 


vgun his new service at El Paso, Il 


Burris A. Jenkins, of Linwood Bou- 
levard Church, Kansas City, gave a lec- 
Birds of the Bible” at a meeting 
this church under the 


(auy 
signed from the 


} 


ture on 
held at 
i the local humane societ\ 


auspices 


Sterling Place Church, Brooklyn, 
M. M. Amunson, minister, is making 
preliminary plans for a new church 
lant. It will probably not be on the 


present lot, but near it, several 


being under consideration, and the build- 
ng plans contemplate a parsonage 
apartment and garage for the pastor's 


sites 


Cal 


H. O. Pritchard at Yale School of 
Religion 


E. K. Higdon, of the Yale School of 
Religion, writes that the Disciples were 
represented on the convocation program 


of the school this year by Professor 
Athearn, of Boston, and by President 
H. O. Pritchard, of Eureka. Professor 


\thearn was unable to be present be- 
cause of illness, but Dr. Pritchard was 
present and delivered the alumni ad- 
dress, speaking on “Some Weaknesses 
in Modern Preaching.” Mr. Higdon 
praises the address in enthusiastic terms, 
reporting that it was well prepared, 
showed a wide knowledge of prevailing 
conditions and wise judgment in dealing 
with them It elicited much favorable 
comment. Speaking more in detail of 
the address, Mr. Higdon writes: 
‘President Pritchard pointed out the 
fact that present day preaching does not 
grip men, does not convince them and 
convict them of sin, does not inspire 
them and enthuse them for service as it 
should. He cited statistics to show the 
meagerness of the results of the work 
of the ministers in the leading denomi- 
nations of the United States, and gave 
other tests to prove that thousands of 
preachers are delivering lifeless, inef- 
messages. He named four spe- 
cific weaknesses and discussed the 
causes of each: Modern preaching lacks 
conviction; it lacks adaptation; it lacks 
unction, and it lacks spiritual intuition.” 
On the evening of April 19 thirty 
members of the Campbell Club sat down 
to a banquet given in honor of the vis- 
iting Disciples. Besides having a good 
feast and social time, the club enjoyed 
brief talks by” J’ C. Archer, Protessor 


fective 


B. W. Bacon and President Pritchard. 

At the convocation this year Bishop 
William F. McDowell of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church delivered the Lyman 
Beecher Lectures on the subject, “Good 
Ministers of Jesus Christ.” The eight 
lectures of the series will appear soon 
in book form. Some of the chapter ti- 
tles are, “The Ministry of Revelation,” 
“The Ministry of Redemption,” “The 
Ministry of Reconciliation,” “The Min- 
istry of Rescue,” “The Ministry of In- 
spiration.” 

Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch of the 
Baptist Church gave the Nathaniel W. 
Taylor Lectures. This series will also 
be published within the next two or 
three months. The book will be enti- 
tled “A Theology for the Social Gos- 
pel” and the chapters will deal with 
“The Reaction of the Social Gospel on 
Dogmatic Theology,” “The Expansion 
of the Doctrine of Sin,” “The Expan- 
sion of the Doctrine of Redemption,” 
and “The Influence of the Social Gospel 
on Doctrines Related to Redemption.” 
Men qualified to judge say that this will 
be the greatest book Dr. Rauschenbusch 
has yet written. 

A new feature of convocation this 
year was the introduction of a course 
of lectures on missions. Dr. Arthur J. 
Brown of the Presbyterian Board gave 
three very interesting addresses on the 
“Problems of the Far East.” The first 
dealt with the situation in Russia, the 
next with the place of Japan in the prob- 
lem of the Far East, and the last with 
Christian missions in the problem of 
the Far East. 
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—A new Men’s Club has been added 
to the activities of the Flatbush Church, 
Brooklyn, where F. M. Gordon is in a 
thriving ministry. This church is al- 
ready launched 1m a series of shortened 
services, limited to a maximum length 
of sixty to run through the 
summer. 


minutes, 


—State Evangelist and Corresponding 
Secretary C. A. Brady, of New York 
will close his work this week, at which 
time he undertakes the ministry of Cecil 
Street Church, Toronto. He recently 
concluded a short meeting with the 
Glenwood Church, Buffalo, Harvey 
Bream, minister, resulting in twenty-five 
additions. 


~For the first time in many years the 
church at Connellsville, Pa., closed its 
fiscal year on March 31 free of debt. A 
step in advance has recently been made 
by the organization within the church 
of a Christian Women’s Union, the pur- 
pose of which will be to see that all 
members of the congregation are sys- 
tematically called on during the year, 
and to give especial attention to the 
spiritual development of the people. 
Clark Buckner has just completed his 
third year at Connellsville. A week's 
meeting recently held resulted in the 
addition of fourteen members to the 
congregation. 


The superintendent of public schools 
Altoona, Ia., writes in high praise of 
\rthur Dillinger, who has recently been 
( called from the pastorate there to Salina, 
.an. He appreciates greatly the serv- 
ices Mr. Dillinger performed for the 
community and especially for the 
schools of the town. Last autumn Mr. 
Dillinger presented a gold medal to the 
winner in a local oratorical contest, and 
it various times made inspiring talks 
before the schools. He served also as a 
scout master, having organized a scout 
organization of twenty boys who were 
devoted to him as leader. 


—Richmond Avenue Church, Buffalo, 
Y., has inaugurated a novel feature 
for deepening the spiritual tone of the 
services. A men’s prayer meeting is 
held beginning a half hour before the 
ervice, and the door is locked five min- 
tes after the prayer meeting is sched- 
uled to begin. The prayer meeting is 
held in the minister’s study, but if it 
grows past the capacity of that room 
t] ie men will seek larger quarters. Sun- 
( lay school services after morning wor- 


hip make this possible. John P. Sala 
ministers at Richmond Avenue. 
—Since March 25 there have been 


forty-three additions to the membership 


at Fowler, Cal., where H. N. McKee 
ministers, twenty-seven of these by con- 
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fession of faith. On the evening of April 
22 there were twelve added, of these, in 





To 


The Composition of Coca-Cola 


and its Relation to Tea 


Prompted by the desire that the public shall 
be thoroughly informed as to the composi- 
tion and dietetic character of Coca-Cola, the 
Company has issued a booklet giving a de- 
tailed analysis of its recipe which is as follows: 


Water, sterilized by boiling (carbonated); 
sugar, granulated, first quality; fruit flavoring 
extracts with caramel; acid flavorings, citric 
(lemon) and phosphoric; essence of tea—the 
refreshing principle. 


The following analysis, by the late Dr. John 
W. Mallet, Fellow of the Royal Society and 
for nearly forty years Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Virginia, shows the com- 
parative stimulating or refreshing strength of 
tea and Coca-Cola, measured in terms of the 
refreshing principle: 


Black tea—I1 cupful--.-.....-.-.--.-.-- cs fe 
(hot) (5 #1. oz.) 
Green tea—I glassful-_-_.-__.__.------ 2.02 
(cold) (8 #1. oz. exclusive ofice) 
Coca-Cola—1I1 drink, 8 fl. oz.--.------- 1.21 
(fountain) (prepared with 1 fl. oz. Syrup) 
Coca-Cola—I1 drink, 8 ff. oz..--------- 1.12 


(bottlers) (prepared with 1 f. oz. Syrup) 


From the above recipe and analysis, which are 
confirmed by all chemists who have analyzed 
these beverages, it is apparent that Coca-Cola 
is a carbonated, fruit-flavored modification of 
tea of a little more than one-half its stimulat- 
ing strength. 


A copy of the booklet referred to above will 
be mailed free on request, and The Coca-Cola 
Company especially invites inquiry from 
those who are interested in pure food and 
public health propaganda. Address 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J., Atlanta, Ga., U.S.A. 
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OX TYPEWRITERS 


Factory Rebuilt Like New $65.00 


The word “rebuilt” has been abused and misused until it has become a meaningless trade term 





When we rebuild a Fox Typewriter, we take it all to pieces, re-nickel the 
nickel parts, sommmeadl hn Tenn nd tacinan ol waa with new ones, 
Fe esas talk to Typoerter do Oe rebuilding and do t work just as good. 


50% NEW PARTS AND THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE 


We offer a rebuilt Fox Typewriter Model No. 24 — justlike new—for $65.00. These have 
standard carriages taking 1044 itches wide, any kind of meptnent cay Sind of 
rubber covers, tabulators, spacers, two-color ribbons, complete with instruction 
i cutiina, tad are quaseteed for theee years the cnane 00 now anes, and to have act 
fifty per cent of new parts. 
ag ay eg Phang a first payment, and pay the balance 
; Seer ane ee ssa, Pantone anna aie Ganmeaation, If $10.00 
is sent with order, we will include 
i brass padlock for locki 
i amount you can spare —and 


1101-1151 Front Ave., 


case when typewriter is not 
SURE and mention THE CHRISTIAN CE CENTURY FOR MAY: 


FREE a very fine Metal Case, in addition to the rubber (ff 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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one family being a father, mother, four 
and two daughters. More than 
half of the recent converts in this church 
have enlisted in a win-one campaign. 


sons 


Charles O. Lee, who leads at Dan- 
ville, Ind., reports seventy more acces- 
sions during the past two weeks. This 
143 who have come as 
a result of the Bulgin Tabernacle cam- 
paign These new recruits are prac- 
tically all from representative homes of 
the community. Mr. Lee baptized 115 
of the 143 persons who came forward. 


NEW YOR 


Russell H. Conwell, noted preacher 
1 lecturer, was called to give his lec- 


makes a total of 





A Church Home for You. 
Write Dr. Finis Idieman, 
142 West Sist St., N. Y. 











ure, “Acres of Diamonds,” for a second 
v at First Church, Chattanooga, 
Tenn 
On April 15 there were nine addi- 
tions to South Park Church, Los An- 
eles, Cal... where Bruce Brown is now 
ring Thirty-two new members 
ave been added during the last few 
-e] 
At a great rally day service at First 
Church, LaFayette, Ind., on April 22, a 


il of 1000 present vas set tor the 
| Robert Knight, 
at a Purdue stu- 
ree W. Watson, 
Church, preached in the 
it Is the Supreme Task 
1 in the evening on “Is 
Cc) tianity a Luxury or a Necessity 
ecent thirty 
ided to the congregation 


H Adam 
t Ceneral Church, 
April 28, and has begun 
Milroy, Ind 
e { B. Reynolds came to the 
iance, ©O., 66 have 
h membership 


school service 
lent pastor, aimed 
nts’ class of 300 (5 

it First 
WI 


Sundays persons 


preached his last ser- 
Richmond, Ind 


his new work 


9 persons 


augherty, of First Church 
| has tendered his serv- 
governor, expressing 
» serve as chaplain of 
f the Indiana regiments 
irches of the Third District, 
will 1 t in annual convention 
Cantor Il May 8 and 9 W. D 
i lent t istrict board, 
Waggoner ecretary The 
regati i! ovide lodg- 
»attend. B 
Cc] ’ ‘ | t r at Lant n 
Claris Yeuell, who has been supply- 
Killbuck, Ohio, closed 
April 29. Mr. Yeuell 
there of a man 
had been 


g the pulpit at 
nis work there on 
reports the baptism 
| years of age who 


us unbeliever 


; luly the edifice at 

! ester, Ill. burned down, but the 
weressive congregation there, led by 
stor I \\ Shaw, at once set 
home, and H. H 
‘eters, state secretary, reports its dedi- 
on April 22 Mr. Peters had 

ree The new building is valued at 


church 


inning a new 


ut 7,000 More than the amount 
red was raised Rochester is about 
eight miles from Springfield 
The Dallas (Tex.) Pastors Associa- 
et April 29 as “Meet Your Obdliga- 
S lay,” and the Disciple ministers 
paving debts 


}. ¢ Archer of the missionary de- 
School of Religion at 
three of the Disciple 


Yale reports that 


men of the school were ordained on 
April 26. Mr. Archer was assisted in 
the ceremonies by J. J. Castleberry, of 
the Mayfield, Ky., church, and by Dean 
Charles R. Brown, of the School of Re- 
ligion. The candidates, as usual, brought 
from their home churches the necessary 
recommendations for the ordination: 
Hugh Shields with recommendation of 
Hazelwood, Ind., church; Frederick 
Harvey Jacobs, from Bargersville,: Ind., 
church, and Arthur George Scrambler, 
from University church, Des Moines, Ia. 
Mr. Archer reports that President H. O. 
Pritchard made a very strong impres- 
sion at the Yale School in his Alumni 
address before the convocation. 

—F. M 
work at 
torate at 
a successful 
Vinton, 


Warren has resigned from the 
Vinton, la., to accept the pas- 
Keota. Mr. Warren has had 


pastorate of four years at 


—During the present quarter the Dis- 
ciple Sunday schools of Kentucky are 
endeavoring to increase the enrollment 
of the state’s schools from 80,000 to 
100,000. An increase of 25 per cent on 
the part of every school will assure the 
goal being reached. 


Russell F. Thrapp reports that the 
meeting at First church, Los Angeles, 
held by R. W. Abberly, Southern Cali- 
fornia evangelist, left the church in fine 


condition, and added thirty new mem- 
bers to the congregation. The meeting 
extended over fifteen evenings The 


Easter offering at this church amounted 
to over $100 


There have been over 300 additions 
to the congregation at Butler, Pa., since 
the coming of Frank M. Field to the 
pastorate there fifteen months ago. The 
community influence of the church has 
been greatly increased. A new Sunday 
school and community house was dedi- 
cated on Easter Sunday at Butler, the 
services being in charge of G. L. Snively. 
Above $16,000 was raised in cash and 
pledges, exceeding obligations by $4,000 
On that day also a series of meetings 
closed in which Mr. Field was as- 
sisted by J. Ward Seniff, song evangelist. 
Over 100 members were added through 
this 


was 


series 


The Arkansas State Convention is 
being held this week at Little Rock, First 
church. Governor Brough gave the ad- 
dress of welcome to the convention 
rhe convention sermon on “A Conquer- 
ing Christ” was delivered by C. A. Finch, 
of Fayetteville About 200 delegates 
were expected by the leaders. 


L. E. Brown, pastor of the church at 
Connersville, Ind., recently delivered his 
lecture on “Uncle Sam” to a large audi- 
ence in his own church. He will give 
his lecture, “Seeing the Elephant” at 
Rethany Assembly, August 1. This lec- 
ture is exceedingly practical, dealing, as 
it does, with the things of the every-day 
life 


Six new missions have been organ- 
during the past year by the Ohio 
State Society, under the leadership of I. 
|. Cahill. Two of the mission points 
are Chicago avenue, Columbus, and New 
Boston. Mart Gary Smith is the new 
missionary at Ada, O. The convention 
of Ohio Disciples to be held at Belle- 
fontaine, May 21-24, is the center of at- 
tention just now, writes Mr. Cahill. An- 
nuity gifts of $1,000 and $5,000 are re- 
ported for the state society, and Mr 
Cahill has received word from five per- 
sons that the organization has been re- 
membered in their wills. 


W. E. M. Hackleman will lead the 
music in the Whitley county (Ind.) Sun- 


ized 
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day school convention, June 6-7. Re- 
cently he led the music for the Owen 
Co. (Ind.) convention, which was the 
largest county Sunday school conven- 
tion ever held in the state, there being 
967 registered delegates. This attend- 
ance was largely due to the untiring 
energies of Frank Davison, the pastor 
of the Christian church at Spencer, the 
county seat. 





ILLINOIS NEWS LETTER 


A conference was held at Freeport, 
Friday evening, April 20, in the interest 
of the work there. Those in attendance 
were W. B. Clemmer, of Rockford; S. A. 
Cooke, D. F. Seyster and Daniel Wolfe, 
of Polo; C. C. Carpenter, of Princeton; 
together with the state secretary. Ar- 
rangements were made for Pastor 
Clemmer of Rockford to temporarily 
supply the pulpit of the Freeport church 
on Sunday afternoons. The Freeport 
church is one of our living-link mis- 
sions. 

In the recent pre-Easter campaign 
First Church, Decatur, R. E. Henry, 
pastor, secured twenty-four additions to 
its membership. 

The church at Blandinsville, where 
Ward E. Hall ministers, has recently 
enjoyed a church efficiency campaign 
with “Sunny Jim” Scofield. 

Martin Sorensen of Princeton, Ky., is 
on the field as pastor of the Metropolis 
Church. He would be glad to exchange 
meetings with another minister-evangel- 
ist during the latter part of May or 
June. 

The Bellmont Church has secured the 
services of Loyd Van Lovell. 

B. W. Tate has just closed his first 
year with the Mt. Vernon Church. Some 
worth-while achievements have been 
made during this time. A splendid new 
church was built, there were forty-four 
additions at regular services and the 
Sunday school has enlarged in numbers 
and influence. This congregation re- 
cently entertained the Southern Minis- 
terial Institute. 

Memorial Church, Rock Island, ob- 
served its forty-ninth anniversary March 
23. Supper was served at 7 o'clock, 
after which a varied program was ren- 
dered and the history of the congrega- 
tion was read. M. E. Chatley is in his 
fifth year of service with this church. 
In the post-Easter week of services six 
young people took their stand for Christ 
and the church. Herman Peiper, of 
Davenport, assisted as singing evangel- 
ist. For three years Mr. Chatley has 
been prelate of the Rock Island Com- 
mandery No. 18, Knights Templar, and 
delivered the Easter sermon at Geneseo 
for this organization. 

The Mechanicsburg congregation has 
recently secured Charles Williams of 
Kewanee for full time. He will begin 
work there about the middle of May. 


H. H. Peters, Sec. 





FOR SALE 


Twenty-eight-acre farm, 1% miles 
east of Hiram College; well built seven- 
room house, furnace, split cobblestone 
chimney and fireplace; fine water, good 
shade, fruit, alfalfa; 8 A. sugar bush and 
equipment; $3,600. Paul L. Wilson, Gar- 
rettsville, Ohio. 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


Ask for Catalogue sed Special Denation Pian Ne. 27 
(Established 1888) 
THE'C."S. BELL CO., HILLSBORO, OHIO 
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Here is the only book that tells the story of the 
*' % movement from first-hand observation. 


Dr. W. T. Moore is the only man now living who 
could perform this task, and Dr. Moore has told his 
story in his 


“Comprehensive History 
of The Disciplesof Christ” 


You cannot afford to let this opportunity slip to se- 
cure this book for your library at practically half price! 


This is a sumptuous volume of 700 pages, beauti- 
fully printed and bound. The pictures themselves 
are more than worth the price of the book. Here 
is a real portrait gallery of the men who have made 
the Disciples movement, from the earliest days to 
the present living minute. 


Here is the Extraordinary Proposition 
We are Making on the Few Copies 
of the Book Now Remaining 











Send us only $2.50 and we will mail you, post- 
paid, a copy of the $4.00 Cloth Edition. If you 
wish the half morocco (originally sold at $5.00) 
send us $3.50. The full 
This Book Takes | morocco (originally sell- 


ing at $6.00) will be 
Its Place Among sent you for $4.00. 


the Historical 


Treasures of the | Disciples Publicatior. 
Disciples Society, 700 E.40thSt., 











Chicago, Ill. 
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1,000 COPIES SOLD 
IN KANSAS CITY ALONE 


Dr. Burris A. Jenkins’ Popular Volume 


“The Man-in the Street 
and Religion” 


A book containing the Kansas City preacher’s message and his 
personal philosophy of life. 








One of the livest and most readable 
statements of modern faith which the pres- 
ent year has brought forth. The following 
extract from the first chapter suggests the 
point of view and atmosphere of this 
fascinating book: 





‘To look upon the seething mass of men in the 
city streets, or on the country side, the navvy in 
the ditch or on the right-of-way, the chauffeur 
and the engine man, the plumber and the pluto- 
crat, the man with the hoe and the man with the 
quirt, the clerk and the architect, the child of the 
silver spoon and the child of the rookery, and to 
declare that all alike are religious, naturally re- 
ligious, seems a daring stand to take. But that 
is the precise position to which we are beginning 
to come.” 











Price $1.25 (plus postage) 


Order now, inclosing remittance, and book will be sent immediately. 








The Christian Century Press 
700 E. 40th Street Pa Chicago 























